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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Diplomacy and Defense: A Test of National Maturity 


Address by President Kennedy * 


President [Charles E.] Odegaard, members of 
the Regents, members of the faculty, students, 
and ladies and gentlemen : 

It is a great honor on behalf of the people of 
the United States to extend to you congratula- 
tions on the centennial anniversary of this uni- 
versity, which represents 100 years of service to 
this State and country. 

This nation in two of the most critica] times in 
the life of our country, once in the days after the 
Revolution and in the Northwest Ordinance to 
which Dr. Odegaard referred, and again during 
the most difficult days of the Civil War in the 
Morrill Act, which established our land-grant 
colleges—this nation made a basic commitment to 
the maintenance of education for the very reasons 
which Thomas Jefferson gave, that if this nation 
were to remain free it could not remain ignorant. 
The basis of self-government and freedom re- 
quires the development of character and self- 
restraint and perseverance and the long view. 
And these are qualities which require many years 
of training and education. So that I think this 
university and others like it across the country, 
and its graduates, have recognized that these 
schools are not maintained by the people of the 
various States in order to merely give the grad- 
uates of these schools an economic advantage in 
the life struggle. Rather, these schools are sup- 
ported by our people because our people realize 
that this country has needed in the past, and needs 
today as never before, educated men and women 
who are committed to the cause of freedom. So 
for what this university has done in the past, and 


*Made at the University of Washington at Seattle, 
Wash., on Nov. 16 (White House press release, as-deliv- 
ered text). 
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what its graduates can do now and in the future, 
I salute you. 

This university was founded when the Civil 
War was already on, and no one could be sure in 
1861 whether this country would survive. But 
the picture which the student of 1961 has of the 
world, and indeed the picture which our citizens 
have of the world, is infinitely more complicated 
and infinitely more dangerous. 

In 1961 the world relations of this country have 
become tangled and complex. One of our former 
allies has become our adversary—and he has his 
own adversaries who are not our allies. Heroes 
are removed from their tombs, history rewritten, 
the names of cities changed overnight. 

We increase our arms at a heavy cost, primarily 
to make certain that we will not have to use them. 
We must face up to the chance of war if we are 
to maintain the peace. We must work with cer- 
tain countries lacking in freedom in order to 
strengthen the cause of freedom. We find some 
who call themselves neutrals who are our friends 
and sympathetic to us, and others who call them- 
selves neutral who are unremittingly hostile to 
us. And as the most powerful defender of free- 
dom on earth, we find ourselves unable to escape 
the responsibilities of freedom and yet unable to 
exercise it without restraints imposed by the very 
freedoms we seek to protect. We cannot, as a 
free nation, compete with our adversaries in 
tactics of terror, assassination, false promises, 
counterfeit mobs, and crises. 

We cannot, under the scrutiny of a free press 
and public, tell different stories to different 
audiences, foreign, domestic, friendly, and hostile. 

We cannot abandon the slow processes of con- 
sulting with our allies to match the swift ex- 
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pediencies of those who merely dictate to their 
satellites. We can neither abandon nor control 
the international organization in which we now 
cast less than 1 percent of the vote in the General 
Assembly. We possess weapons of tremendous 
power, but they are least effective in combating 
the weapons most often used by freedom’s foes: 
subversion, infiltration, guerrilla warfare, and 
civil disorder. We send arms to other peoples— 
just as we can send them the ideals of democracy 
in which we believe—but we cannot send them the 
will to use,those arms or to abide by those ideals. 

And while we believe not only in the force of 
arms but in the force of right and reason, we have 
learned that reason does not always appeal to 
unreasonable men, that it is not always true that 
“a soft answer turneth away wrath,” and that 
right does not always make might. 

In short we must face problems which do not 
- Jend themselves to easy or quick or permanent solu- 
tions. And we must face the fact that the United 
States is neither omnipotent or omniscient, that 
we are only 6 percent of the world’s population, 
that we cannot impose our will upon the other 94 
percent of mankind, that we cannot right every 
wrong or reverse each adversity, and that there- 
fore there cannot be an American solution to every 
world problem. 


II 


These burdens and frustrations are accepted by 
most Americans with maturity and understanding. 
They may long for the days when war meant 
charging up San Juan Hill, or when our isolation 
was guarded by two oceans, or when the atomic 
bomb was ours alone, or when much of the in- 
dustrialized world depended upon our resources 
and our aid. But they now know that those days 
are gone and that gone with them are the old poli- 
cies and the old complacencies. And they know, 
too, that we must make the best of our new prob- 
lems and our new opportunities, whatever the risk 
and the cost. 

But there are others who cannot bear the bur- 
den of a long twilight struggle. They lack confi- 
dence in our longrun capacity to survive and 
succeed. Hating communism, yet they see com- 
munism in the long run, perhaps, as the wave of 
the future. And they want some quick and easy 
and final and cheap solution—now. 
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There are two groups of these frustrated citi- 
zens, far apart in their views yet very much alike 
in their approach. On the one hand are those who 
urge upon us what I regard to be the pathway of 
surrender—appeasing our enemies, compromising 
our commitments, purchasing peace at any price, 
disavowing our arms, our friends, our obligations. 
If their view had prevailed the world of free 
choice would be smaller today. 

On the other hand are those who urge upon us 
what I regard to be the pathway of war: equating 
negotiations with appeasement and substituting 
rigidity for firmness. If their view had prevailed 
we would be at war today, and in more than one 
place. 

It is a curious fact that each of these extreme 
opposites resembles the other. Each believes that 
we have only two choices: appeasement or war, 
suicide or surrender, humiliation or holocaust, to 
be either Red or dead. Each side sees only “hard” 
and “soft” nations, hard and soft policies, hard 
and soft men. Each believes that any departure 
from its own course inevitably leads to the other: 
one group believes that any peaceful solution 
means appeasement; the other believes that any 
arms buildup means war. One group regards 
everyone else as warmongers; the other regards 
everyone else as appeasers. Neither side admits 
its path will lead to disaster, but neither can tell 
us how or where to draw the line once we descend 
the slippery slopes of appeasement or constant 
intervention. 

In short, while both extremes profess to be the 
true realists of our time, neither could be more 
unrealistic. While both claim to be doing the 
Nation a service, they could do it no greater dis- 
service. For this kind of talk and easy solution 
to difficult problems, if believed, could inspire a 
lack of confidence among our people when they 
must all—above all else—be united in recognizing 
the long and difficult days that lie ahead. It 
could inspire uncertainty among our allies when 
above all else they must be confident in us. And 
even more dangerously, it could, if believed, in- 
spire doubt among our adversaries when they 
must above all be convinced that we will defend 
our vital interests. 

The essential fact that both of these groups fail 
to grasp is that diplomacy and defense are not 
substitutes for one another. Either alone would 
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fail. A willingness to resist force, unaccompanied 
by a willingness to talk, could provoke belliger- 
ence—while a willingness to talk, unaccompanied 
by a willingness to resist force, could invite 
disaster. 


III 


But as long as we know what comprises our 
vital interests and our long-range goals, we have 
nothing to fear from negotiations at the appro- 
priate time and nothing to gain by refusing to 
play a part in them. At a time when a single 
clash could escalate overnight into a holocaust of 
mushroom clouds, a great power does not prove 
its firmness by leaving the task of exploring the 
other’s intentions to sentries or those without 
full responsibility. Nor can ultimate weapons 
rightfully be employed, or the ultimate sacrifice 
rightfully demanded of our citizens, until every 
reasonable solution has been explored. “How 


many wars,” Winston Churchill has written, 
“have been averted by patience and persisting 
good will! .. . How many wars have been pre- 
cipitated by firebrands!” 

If vital interests under duress can be preserved 
by peaceful means, negotiations will find that out. 


If our adversary will accept nothing less than a 
concession of our rights, negotiations will find 
that out. And if negotiations are to take place, 
this nation cannot abdicate to its adversaries the 
task of choosing the forum and the framework 
and the time. 

For there are carefully defined limits within 
which any serious negotiations must take place. 
With respect to any future talks on Germany and 
Berlin, for example, we cannot, on the one hand, 
confine our proposals to a list of concessions we 
are willing to make, nor can we, on the other hand, 
advance any proposals which compromise the 
security of free Germans and West Berliners or 
endanger their ties with the West. 

No one should be under the illusion that negotia- 
tions for the sake of negotiations always advance 
the cause of peace. If for lack of preparation 
they break up in bitterness, the prospects of peace 
have been endangered. If they are made a forum 
for propaganda or a cover for aggression, the 
processes of peace have been abused. 

But it is a test of our national maturity to ac- 
cept the fact that negotiations are not a contest 
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spelling victory or defeat. They may succeed; 
they may fail. They are likely to be successful 
only if both sides reach an agreement which both 
regard as preferable to the status guo—an agree- 
ment in which each side can consider its own situa- 
tion can be improved. And this is most difficult 
to obtain. 


IV 


But, while we shall negotiate freely, we shall 
not negotiate freedom. Our answer to the classic 
question of Patrick Henry is still “No.” Life is 
not so dear and peace is not so precious “. . . as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery.” 
And that is our answer even though, for the first 
time since the ancient battles between Greek city- 
states, war entails the threat of total annihilation, 
of everything we know, of society itself. For to 
save mankind’s future freedom we must face up to 
any risk that is necessary. We will always seek 
peace—but we will never surrender. 

In short, we are neither “warmongers” nor 
“appeasers,” neither “hard” nor “soft.” We are 
Americans, determined to defend the frontiers of 
freedom by an honorable peace if peace is possible, 
but by arms if arms are used against us. 

And if we are to move forward in that spirit, 
we shall need all the calm and thoughtful citizens 
that this great university can produce, all the light 
they can shed, all the wisdom they can bring to 
bear. It is customary, both here and around the 
world, to regard life in the United States as easy. 
Our advantages are many. But more than any 
other people on earth, we bear burdens and accept 
risks unprecedented in their size and their dura- 
tion, not for ourselves alone but for all who wish 
to be free. No other generation of free men in 
any country has ever faced so many and such 
difficult challenges—not even those who lived in 
the days when this university was founded in 1861. 

This nation was then torn by war. This terri- 
tory had only the simplest elements of civilization. 
And this city had barely begun to function. But 
a university was one of their earliest thoughts, and 
they summed it up in the motto that they adopted: 
“Let there be light.” What more can be said to- 
day regarding all the dark and tangled problems 
we face than: Let there be light. And to accom- 
plish that illumination the University of Wash- 
ington shall still hold high the torch. 
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Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17 


Press release 797 dated November 18 


Secretary Rusk: Before we start, I understand 
that you have been discussing among yourselves 
the problem of getting a transcript more rapidly. 
I will go from here to the little room where the 
transcript is being prepared in order to spend a 
few minutes to see whether there is anything that 
needs to be changed. I think we might speed 
it up considerably that way. Normally, I would 
not expect that there would be any changes to be 
made, but with the several audiences listening in, 
as President Kennedy remarked yesterday, there 
may be occasion when I would want to change a 
phrase or a word or do something. 


These are days when Americans all across the 
country are thinking about Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
and on this each will have his own thoughts. Sam 
Rayburn was born at a time when the American 
people were just beginning to recover from the 
wounds of a bitter Civil War. It was a time when 
there were only 50 million of us, instead of 180 
million, when our national income was only a 
fraction of what it is today, when there were 
large sections of our country which had not been 
touched by the miracles of science and technology 
which we have come to take for granted. Sam 
Rayburn’s life spans the great growth of this 
nation, the transformation of its life, its emergence 
as a great world power, with heavy responsibili- 
ties and promising opportunities. I think all of 
us who ever had anything to do with Sam Ray- 
burn appreciate that, as he lived through the 
period when this nation became great, he became 
great along with it, and partly because he contri- 
buted so much to making this nation great. 
Whether as junior officers in Government or as 
senior officials, all of us who had occasion to go 
, down to see him and talk over things with him 
never found him to deal with large problems in 
small ways. And he left an indelible imprint on 
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all of us who had any association with him at all. 
I know all of us here in Washington who will be 
attending the memorial service will have our minds 
with members of his family and his friends and 
neighbors in Bonham, Texas, next Saturday. 


I would strongly commend to all of you a care- 
ful reading of the President’s speech in Seattle 
yesterday.1 In a real sense it is an introduction 
to every press conference dealing with foreign 
affairs. In particular one paragraph introduces 
some of my remarks today : 

In short we must face problems which do not lend 
themselves to easy or quick or permanent solutions. And 
we must face the fact that the United States is neither 
omnipotent or omniscient, ... that we cannot impose 
our will upon the other 94 percent of mankind, that 
we cannot right every wrong or reverse each adversity, 
and that therefore there cannot be an American solution 
to every world problem. 


Problems and Expectations 


We have, as you know, on our docket these days 
a considerable number of problems which are com- 
plex and difficult. In some of them, such as Berlin, 
we play a central and major role and can in- 
fluence the course of events with powerful effect. 
On others which are remote and where our role 
is much less important, such as in the difficulties 
now existing between Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
our role is that of friendly counselor and adviser. 
In other issues which are before international 
bodies of which we are members, such as the 
United Nations or in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, we can take an active and influential 
role, but in consultation and collaboration with 
others. 

Behind the problems, the urgent problems and 
troublesome problems, are always fortunately 
some encouraging and steady advances. For ex- 


* See p. 915. 
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ample, we have been very much impressed in these 
recent weeks with the prospects, the attitudes, the 
plans, and the determinations being shown by the 
present Government of the Republic of Korea. 

As you know, Chairman Park has just been here 
with us for several days’ visit, and we have had a 
chance to talk with him in great detail about the 
hopes and aspirations which he and his govern- 
ment have for that country.” We believe that 
Korea is on the move in a sense in which it has 
not been on the move since the end of World War 
II, and although they are still in some respects in 
their revolutionary period, we believe that Chair- 
man Park, against the background of a fine mili- 
tary record, has the capacity of a great civilian 
as well. And we send them back with our best 
wishes and our assurance of any help which we can 
give to let them move on in their program to de- 
velop the economic, social, and political life of 
their people. 

I think we have all been greatly impressed and 
encouraged in the last few days to see the evidences 
of the strength and the vitality of democratic insti- 
tutions in the Philippines. Although there were 
some incidents during the campaign, the elections 
were held with the order and dignity and good 
sense of a stabilized, democratic system, and we 
have high hopes that that augurs well for the 
future in that great republic. 

I believe that the ministerial meeting of the 
OECD has attracted some newspaper attention. 
But that, again, is one of those quieter kinds of 
efforts which are very important for the future 
of usal]l. The discussion of the prospective efforts 
to increase the rate of growth of the Western com- 
munity and the relation which this has to the 
combined growth and liberalization of the West- 
ern trading world are matters of great satisfaction. 

Now, in some of our trouble spots I might com- 
ment briefly to indicate relationships in certain 
ones of them. 


Berlin 


On the question of Berlin, we shall now be 
taking up again, intensively, consultation among 
the several governments who are directly and vi- 
tally involved in that question. I know you are 
aware of the forthcoming visit of Chancellor 
Adenauer. He will be bringing with him a dis- 


* See p. 928. 
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Four Western Foreign Ministers 
To Meet at Paris 


Department Statement * 


It has been agreed to take advantage of meetings 
at which the four Foreign Ministers will be present 
to enable them to get together on problems of com- 
mon interest. While the exact dates have not been 
fixed, we expect that such a gathering will be ar- 
ranged on the occasion of the NATO ministerial 
meeting in Paris next month. 


*Read to news correspondents by a Department 
press officer on Nov. 15. 

















tinguished party of colleagues, including the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
Defense, and they shall be here for some very 
intensive talks. I gather from some of the tickers 
today that there is already speculation about the 
gaps between their point of view and ours. But I 
should suppose that before Chancellor Adenauer 
actually arrives that speculation about gaps is a 
little premature. We are unified on our basic 
purposes. 

The purpose of the visit is to talk detail as well 
as broad policy, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that this visit will contribute greatly to a 
common position and common understanding, not 
only between our two Governments but within the 
Western community. 

We believe that the consultations which will be 
going on between now and the middle of Decem- 
ber will be extremely productive from that point 
of view. 


Western Foreign Ministers Meeting 


Reference has been made to the possible meet- 
ing of the Western Foreign Ministers, so called, 
in connection with the NATO conference. As 
a matter of fact some months ago in an effort to 
simplify some of our procedures, we did agree 
that we would take advantage of any stated inter- 
national meetings, such as the United Nations or 
NATO, in order that the three of us or the four 
of us, or any other combinations that had com- 
mon problems to talk about, could get together 
on those occasions—a part of the general effort 
to make maximum use of such travel as we en- 
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gaged in and perhaps, although this may be some- 
times a forlorn hope, to cut down on the amount 
of travel which otherwise might be involved. 


The Congo 


In the Congo we are faced with a critical situ- 
ation. We have been horrified, distressed, and 
shocked by the brutal murder of the 13 Italian 
airmen. This latest atrocity is only one of many 
which have marked the problem in the Congo. 
We believe that we, and all who can and will 
support the United Nations in its efforts to work 
out a solution to that problem, should now put 
themselves to special effort todoso. We ourselves 
believe that the time has come when all those 
governments who are trying to reach a decent 
settlement of that problem in accordance with 
the wishes and best interests of the Congolese 
people and in accordance with the balanced good 
judgment of the world community should now 
make their voices heard more insistently, and that 
those voices which represent those who are trying 
to undermine or frustrate the United Nations 
effort there and the goal of a united Congo should 
be put to one side. 

There are contending elements, as you know, in 
the Congo. The Congo did not become independ- 
ent and responsible for its own affairs against a 
background of settled national institutions, ready 
to move in and accept immediate responsibility. 
Their armed forces were left without leadership 
and undisciplined and untrained to a considerable 
extent. Secessionist drives in Katanga as well 
as in Stanleyville have greatly complicated the 
task of forming a central government, a national 
government, in that country. We believe that the 
time has come for the United Nations and those 
who can support the policy of the United Nations 
to speed up their effort, to act with more and 
more determination, and to get the leadership of 
the Congo to sit down and work out their prob- 
lems ona basis of national concern and the real 
interest in the welfare of their peoples and bring 
this situation of anarchy and terror and destruc- 
tion to an end. 


Organization of American States 


In the OAS there are two questions immediately 
in front of us. One has to do with the Domini- 
can Republic. The question before the OAS is 


* See p. 929. 
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whether there could be now a partial lifting of 
the so-called sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public. This possibility is directly related to 
events in the Dominican Republic itself. Those 
turn on events which may change on an hour-to- 
hour basis. 

On the one side we have been encouraged by the 
tendencies in the Dominican Republic to move 
toward a more moderate and constitutional gov- 
ernment, embracing broader elements of the pop- 
ulation in political and constitutional affairs and 
moving toward the kind of government which the 
Dominican people themselves could respect and 
which would win the esteem of the international 
community of states. Just as there has been some 
confusion in the last few hours as to exactly what 
is happening in the Dominican Republic, I would 
not anticipate that the Organization of American 
States would feel itself in a position to act immed- 
iately upon the suggestions which our representa- 
tive made this week on that subject. 

With respect to Cuba, Peru and Colombia have 
taken important initiatives in the Organization of 
American States looking toward the expression in 
some suitable way and with suitable action on two 
aspects of the Cuban problem, one emphasizing 
the problem of human rights and situation of the 
Cuban people themselves and the other emphasiz- 
ing the impact of such a situation upon the gen- 
eral position of the hemisphere. 

We believe that both of these initiatives ought 
to be supported and encouraged, and we are look- 
ing toward the OAS to come forward with a seri- 
ous and responsible consideration of this very 
important problem. 

Viet-Nam 

Insofar as Viet-Nam, one of our other principal 
points of concern involved, I should like to just 
make a few comments on that. The determined 
and ruthless campaign of propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion by the Communist regime in 
north Viet-Nam to destroy the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and subjugate its peoples is a threat 
to the peace. The independence and territorial 
integrity of that free country is of major and 
serious concern not only to the people of Viet- 
Nam and their immediate neighbors but also to 
all other free nations. 

The accelerated assault in carrying out the 
orders of the Communist Party of north Viet- 
Nam to “liberate” the south—overthrow the Gov- 
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ernment of the Republic of Viet-Nam—is of 
particular concern to the United States. As 
President Kennedy assured President Diem last 
October 24th,‘ the United States is determined to 
help Viet-Nam preserve its independence, protect 
its people against the Communist assassins, and 
build a better growth. 

In that same letter the President noted that we 
would be consulting with the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment about what additional measures we might 
take to assist the Republic of Viet-Nam in its 
struggle against the Communist aggressors. 
These consultations to coordinate our activities 
with those of the Vietnamese Government, to find 
the most effective means of sustaining the social 
and economic progress of the people of Viet-Nam 
and of protecting their liberty, are now under 
way in Saigon. 

In the meantime there has been an acceleration 
of deliveries under our mutual defense assistance 
program. It can be expected that in order to 
help the Government of Viet-Nam meet increased 
Communist attacks some changes in the type of 
equipment delivered and in the nature of our 
training under the military advisory and train- 
ing program will be required. Perhaps you 
would appreciate that there are reasons why I 
cannot go into detail about some of these matters 
at this time. 

Now, I shall try to answer your questions. 


Communist Expansion in Indochina 

Q. Mr. Secretary, with respect to Viet-Nam 
and the acceleration and the possible changes in 
our aid there, and so forth, are we asking or 
receiving any assurances from President Diem as 
to the steps that he is willing to take to make the 
effort against the Communists there more 
efficient ? 

A. These are questions which are being dis- 
cussed with him at the present time, and, of 
course, in a nation of 14 million people, with a 
substantial army and military establishment 
there, there is a major job to be done by the peo- 
ples and the Government of the country con- 
cerned. But the precise relationship between 
their effort and our effort is now being discussed 
with them, and I would not—indeed I do not— 
have at the moment reports on those discussions. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 13, 1961, p. 810. 
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‘the north. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what can be done about the 
increasing use of Laos as a Communist base in 
violation of the Soviet pledges that this would be 
made a neutral area? 


A. This is one of the subjects which have been 
discussed at Geneva, and certainly if there is to 
be any substance whatever in the notion of a 
neutral and independent Laos, then any arrange- 
ments for Laos must insure that Laos not itself 
be used as a route of penetration and infiltration 
and subversion against south Viet-Nam. This is, 
in fact, only one of three of the principal routes 
for the supply of agents, cadres, and arms from 
the north into south Viet-Nam. The other is 
across the 17th parallel. Part of it is in difficult 
and mountainous country where that kind of 
traffic can occur and can be dealt with only with 
the most strenuous measures. The third route is 
by sea. As you know, there are very large num- 
bers of coastal junks and small vessels plying 
along there, and we have very specific informa- 
tion that some of this traffic has been utilized for 
the kind of penetration to which we are now 
objecting. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, when Prime Minister Nehru 
was here,® he said that the International Control 
Commission for Viet-Nam had been ineffective 
because of the impediments placed in its way by 
the south Vietnamese Government. We had been 
under the impression that it was ineffective be- 
cause of the impediments placed in its way by the 
north Vietnamese government. That has been 
repeated 2 days ago in statements from New 
Delhi. Can you straighten us out, please? 


A. During a period when people in south Viet- 
Nam found themselves under pressure and did 
not feel that they were getting adequate assist- 
ance from the ICC, irritations did develop, and I 
think that it would be only fair to say that the 
ICC has not had, in some problems of detailed 
arrangements, facilities, and support, all the co- 
operation which it needs, and that situation has 
now been, I think, largely rectified. But the first 
task, as we see it, of the ICC is to take up in the 
most serious terms the letter which was recently 
filed with the ICC by the Government of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam charging large-scale infil- 
tration and subversion by illegal intrusion from 
These instrusions are not something 


® See p. 926. 





that are done just secretly. They are a part of 
the proclaimed policy of the Communist Party of 
north Viet-Nam. They have spoken about them 
openly and quite publicly for several months. We 
believe that these charges are sound, that they 
are well supported in fact, and that they deserve 
the immediate and full investigation and report 
to the world by the ICC. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you stated that what is being 
done in Viet-Nam is in our view a threat to the 
peace. Is what we are doing to aid the Govern- 
ment of south Viet-Nam being done within the 
limitations, and will it continue to be, if so, of the 
Geneva Accords, or are we moving toward de- 
nouncing those accords as a breach of the peace 
under the terms of General Walter Bedell Smith’s 
statement at the time of the 1954 agreements? ® 


A. Well, at this stage, the primary question 
about the Geneva Accords is not how those accords 
relate to, say, our military assistance program to 
south Viet-Nam. They relate to the specific, per- 
sistent, substantial, and openly proclaimed viola- 
tions of those accords by the north Vietnamese. 

Now the status of those accords will be deter- 
mined more by the attitude of the north, which 
has been, is, and so far as we know continues to 
be ready to disregard them in their own attacks 
against the south Vietnamese. The first question 
is, what does the north do about those accords? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the com- 
plaints laid before the ICC, I think more than 
700 specific charges and letters and complaints 
have been laid before the ICC by south Viet-Nam 
over the years. During the conversations here 
with the Prime Minister of India, did we get any 
kind of assurances that, now that south Viet- 
Nam apparently is willing to cooperate with the 
ICC, it will in fact act vigorously to put the Com- 
mission into operation there? 


A. I would not wish to attribute this specifi- 
cally to a conversation with Prime Minister 
Nehru, but we have indications that the ICC does 
expect to take up these questions, and I believe a 
new chairman has been appointed. I think there 
is some real prospect that they will go vigorously 
into these questions that have been raised. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have referred to this 
situation in south Viet-Nam as a threat to the 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 162. 
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peace. What are the prospects of taking this to 
the United Nations? 

A. I think there is a possibility that this ques- 
tion will come to the United Nations at some stage. 
I think at the present time we believe that the 
consultations with other governments in which 
we are now engaged and our consultations with 
the Government of south Viet-Nam would be the 
most immediate steps to be taken up. 


Germany 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the President’s speech, which 
you just commended to us, contains a curious and 
what I take to be pointed sentence, and it reads as 
follows: “At a time when a single clash could 
escalate overnight into a holocaust of mushroom 
clouds, a great power does not prove its firmness 
by leaving the task of exploring the other's inten- 
tions to sentries or those without full responsi- 
bility.” Can we take this as a statement of dis- 
satisfaction with the Checkpoint Charlie events 
and disapproval with our people on the spot? 


A. No, I think this was not that. I think it 


was a reference to the fact that the governments 
that are directly involved in this question of 


Berlin do understand—and this includes govern- 
ments on both sides—do understand the potential 
seriousness of this matter. 

I personally, as I have indicated to you before, 
do not believe that we are in a serious danger of 
what might be called a mischance or accident here 
in this situation. The governments are very much 
involved with it, but nevertheless the governments 
have to be in communication with each other about 
these matters. It is not something that can be left 
to work out along the lines of chance happenings 
with a gap in communication among the govern- 
ments concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Chancellor Adenauer said 
yesterday—was quoted as saying in substance— 
that he believed it is necessary to have some im- 
mediate NATO nuclear power available in Eu- 
rope. Can you give us the United States’ present 
position on this subject? 


A. Well, let me say that we have not had any 
official communication from the German Gov- 
ernment with respect to these statements that were 
made and reported in the last day or so. There- 
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fore I am a little reluctant to seem to be speaking 
specifically to any words attributed to Chancellor 
Adenauer. But there has been discussion for some 
time about a NATO nuclear force. You will recall 
that in Ottawa the President called attention to 
this problem.’ He indicated that we would com- 
mit to the NATO command certain Polaris atomic 
missile submarines, subject to any agreed NATO 
guidelines on their control and use, and we have 
discussed in other ways the possibilities of a 
NATO nuclear deterrent. 

This is a problem of quite literally the utmost 
complexity. You have heard me use that word 
“complexity” many times, and you will hear me 
use it many times more. I would hate to dilute 
the effect of that word. But this is one that is 
really complex because the political and military 
management of a nuclear force in the hands of 15 
or 16 nations, itself, is a political and a military 
problem of the highest order of difficulty. These 
are matters which we hope that our European 
friends will discuss among themselves. We would 
like to know what they, themselves, think would be 
suitable arrangements. These are matters that 
go to the very life and death of nations. They go 
to the very heart of the responsibilities of govern- 
ments for the fate of their own peoples. So it 
isn’t easy to strike off arrangements of this sort 
under some sort of a pattern of charts and notions 
of public administration. We are interested in a 
NATO nuclear deterrent. At the present time the 
United States basically provides the nuclear sup- 
port for NATO. We would be interested in their 
views as to the guidelines which should guide us 
in the exercise of that onerous responsibility. We 
would be much interested in their views as to how 
NATO itself—quite apart from the special posi- 
tion of the United States—how NATO itself 
would see the organization of such a deterrent 
force. This is not something which we can, our- 
selves, impose upon others. This is something that 
has to be a matter of deep consultation and 
thought among all of those involved. 


Q. But the offer still stands? 
A. The offer of Ottawa still stands, of course. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you on another 
point that the Chancellor is reported to have ad- 
dressed himself to yesterday, the question of the 


7 Tbid., June 5, 1961, p. 839. 
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wall along the border of East Berlin. As far as 
the United States is concerned, do you believe that 
the East Berlin wall must be removed as a con- 
dition of any Western-Soviet agreement on 
Berlin? 


A. Well, I wouldn’t want to discuss the wall in 
those terms because, again, I have not had the 
benefit of any official views from the German 
Government or the context in which such remarks 
might have been made. But the wall certainly 
ought not to be a permanent feature of the Euro- 
pean landscape. I see no reason why the Soviet 
Union should think that it is to their advantage 
in any way to leave there that monument to Com- 
munist failure in East Berlin and East Germany, 
that prison wall, to demonstrate for all to see that 
they are having to keep people in behind walls 
and barbed wire at a time when it was perfectly 
obvious to them that the purpose of the wall 
could not be to keep somebody else out. 

It is our hope that regardless of the way in 
which these questions of timing might come up— 
and I am not now getting into that at all one way 
or the other—the city of Berlin and the families 
that have been separated by that wall can find 
their way back and forth without that most ex- 
traordinary and repulsive feature to the German 
landscape. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a recent spate 
of speculative stories from Moscow about the pos- 
sibility of the Soviets’ producing or putting for- 
ward new proposals, or purporting to say that. 
Has anything happened that would lead you to 
revise your estimate of the possibility of negotia- 
tions with the Russians now on Berlin? 

A. No, I think the question as to whether the 
Soviets put forward new proposals in recent 
weeks has been thoroughly clarified. I have had 
no indication whatever that the Russians have 
put forward any new proposals. 


U.S. Economic Policy 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you give us your De- 
partment’s views on the recently made report ® to 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee 


*A New Look at Trade Policy Toward the Communist 
Bloc: The Elements of a Common Strategy for the West, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint 
Economic Committee, Nov. 1961 [Joint Committee print]. 
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calling for a change in economic foreign policy 
by the West by imposing a tighter control of trade 
with Russia, for instance, on the import of large 
quantities of oil from Russia? 

A. Would you just repeat the first part of your 
question again, please? 


Q. Could you give us the Department’s views 
on the recently made report of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee for a change in the 
economic foreign policies by the West? 


A. I have seen a digest of that report, but I 
have not studied it. These are questions which 
are bound to come up for review in connection 
with the proceedings of more than one congres- 
sional committee, but more importantly in connec- 
tion with the development of the administration’s 
proposals on general] trade as well as discussions 
within the OECD about free-world trade now 
going on. I just would not want to comment 
specifically on that point, if you don’t mind. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us some of 
your thinking about what should be done about 
the expiring reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram? 

A. I think that at this point there is not much 
that I could add to the statement made by Under 
Secretary Ball,® and the comments made by the 
President very recently at a press conference. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that it is 
perfectly obvious that we are moving into a 
transformation of world trading patterns and ar- 
rangements. The discussions going on for the 
enlargement of the Common Market, for example, 
could have the most far-reaching effects upon the 
trading position of the United States. We feel 
that it is very important for us to have a legisla- 
tive position in which the United States can go 
out and bargain and negotiate and trade with 
other governments in order to protect our vital 
trading interests and at the same time that we do 
so on a nondiscriminatory basis, so that other 
countries not members of the Common Market 
and not part of our own market, such as in Latin 
America and Japan, do find expanding trade op- 
portunities. We feel strongly that, unless we can 
emphasize two elements in international economic 
affairs over the period of the immediate future, 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1961, p. 831. 
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we shall be in deep trouble. One of them is an 
expanding economy based upon the growth— 
economic growth—of the free world, and the other 
is the liberalization of trade opportunities so that 
growing economies can be in active trade with 
each other in order to increase the strength of all. 

We are under no illusions that there won’t be 
some strenuous debates on these matters in the 
months ahead. To a certain extent these debates 
tend to be a little one-sided, because those who 
have a deep interest in exports—the millions of 
people whose jobs depend upon exports—are not 
nearly so articulate or so insistent in expressing 
their views as those who feel themselves in some 
way endangered by or embarrassed by one or 
another type of import. 

But this is going to be in a special sense not just 
another debate on reciprocal trade. This is going 
to be a discussion and must be a discussion of how 
the United States shall relate itself to a trans- 
formed world trading situation, and unless we 
are in a position to protect the interests of the 
United States in our own trading position, then 
we could find ourselves under deep embarrassment 
and find ourselves facing a shrinking rather than 
an expanding world. 


Neutralism 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been increased pres- 
sure by the Russian Government on Finland, and 
there has been speculation that perhaps the Fin- 
nish Government might be absorbed into the War- 
saw Pact or Soviet bloc, which might result in 
Sweden joining NATO. Could you give us an 
assessment of what you think is going on in the 
Moscow-Finnish situation, and the prospects of 
Sweden shifting into NATO? 


A. I think, sir, that it would not be—quite liter- 
ally it would not be—helpful for me to speculate 
on that point at the present moment. We have 
had great respect for the independence as well as 
the neutrality of Finland. As far as we in the 
West are concerned, we have not attempted in any 
way to embarrass Finland’s neutrality. The Fin- 
nish are a very sturdy people, and they have the 
respect of the American people. My guess is that 
they will have the strong support of people all 
over the world, neutral as well as those who are so- 
called alined peoples, in their attempts to main- 
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tain their independence and their neutrality in 
this situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Nixon made several com- 
ments on neutralists in the past week. One of 
them was that the people of the United States are 
getting a bellyful of so-called neutralism and also 
that, if it weren’t for the military strength of the 
United States and our allies, no nation in the 
world could be neutral today; they would all be 
Communist. Could you comment on these and 
give us your definition of neutralism and its im- 
pact on U.S. policy? 

A. Well, if you would allow me to comment on 
the questions rather than relate them specifically 
to Mr. Nixon, I will be glad to do it. I think it 
is true that the strength of the United States and 
its allies is directly related to the possibilities of 
neutralism in this present world situation. In- 
deed, the underlying issue, once again, in our 
time is the struggle between those who announce 
that by 1980 they expect the greater part of the 
world to be under Communist domination and all 
those, whether neutral or alined, who are trying 
to build the kind of world society that is sketched 
out in the charter of the United Nations, which 
anticipates a world community of independent 
states. 

Now the principal threat to neutrality comes 
from those who are trying to upset it, who are 
trying to change it into something else. The 
most immediate threat to that is coming from those 
who are trying to establish Communist domina- 
tion by 1980. 

Now if the United States, the Western World 
and her allies, were not strong, then the prospects 
of maintaining independence would be greatly 
diminished. Insofar as our attitude toward neu- 
trals is concerned, this is getting into something 
of a quagmire because there are many neutrals 
and there is nothing very solid about the only 
thing they seem to have in common, and that is 
that they do not happen to be alined either to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc or to the so-called Western bloc. 
So there are many shades of opinion and attitude 
among the so-called neutrals. 

They will say things from time to time which 
will annoy us. They will take points of view on 
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particular questions which differ from ours. They 
will criticize us specifically on certain points, 
sometimes in the most vigorous terms. But the 
test is whether they are determined to be inde- 
pendent, whether they are trying to live out their 
own lives in the way in which their own people 
would like to have them shape it. 

To the extent that that is so, then I think we can 
afford to have the patience of a great power, to 
have the persistence of a country that is thinking 
about the shape of the world 25 or 50 years from 
now, and not to allow ourselves to be upset on a 
day-to-day or week-to-week basis by a particular 
point of view on a particular question. The 
stakes are too high for that, much too high for 
that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us when Ameri- 
can personnel in civilian clothes is permitted again 
to go into East Berlin and under what procedures? 


A. Yousay “when,” did you say ? 
Q. Yes. 


A. At the present time, American official civilian 
personnel are not permitted to go to East Berlin. 
I would not want to speculate on the rest of the 
question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any comment 
on the reports from Panama that the Panamanian 
National Assembly has just called for the abro- 
gation of all treaties with the United States? 


A. That resolution followed the publication of 
the exchange of letters between the Presidents of 
our two countries.” From time to time this is a 
question which is to be discussed ; certain revisions 
have occurred over the years in our arrange- 
ments with Panama. We do believe that this is 
an important question, both for the Panamanians 
and for ourselves. We shall be giving it very 
careful study. As the President’s letter indicated, 
beginning in the new year, we will enter into 
serious discussions with Panama on the problems 
of the facilities of the Canal. 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


” For text of a letter of Nov. 2 from President Kennedy 
to President Roberto Chiari of Panama, see p. 932. 





Prime Minister Nehru of India 
Visits United States 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
made an official visit to the United States Novem- 
ber 5-14. Following is an exchange of remarks 
between President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Nehru upon their joint arrival at Washington 
from Newport, R.1., on November 6 and the text 
of a joint communique issued at the close of their 
talks on November 9. 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS AT AIRPORT 


White House press release dated November 6 
President Kennedy 


Prime Minister, Madame Gandhi [Indira 
Gandhi, daughter of the Prime Minister] Foreign 
Minister [M. J. Desai], Members of the Indian 
Cabinet: I wish to express, Prime Minister, on 

. behalf of the people of the United States, our great 
satisfaction in welcoming you once more to our 
country, which you have visited in earlier days. 

Some national leaders—and it is a source of 
pride to us, as Americans, that some American 
leaders have had their fame and their reputations 
spread across their national frontiers and bound- 
aries, and their reputations and the affection in 
which they are held have become worldwide— 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, our earlier leaders—and you, 
Prime Minister, and your illustrious leader in the 
fight for Indian independence, Mahatma Gandhi, 
your reputation, the things for which you have 
stood, things with which you have been identified 
in your long career, all these have spread your 
fame and your reputation beyond the borders of 
your own country and have been identified with 
the great aspirations of people all over the world. 

India and America are separated by half the 
globe, but I think that you are aware, as you surely 
must have been aware during the long days of your 
struggle for independence, of the great well of 
affection and regard for which your country and 
people are held in this country—a great affec- 
tionate regard which belongs to you particularly 
in these difficult days. 

So, Prime Minister, we welcome you here to the 
shores of this country as a friend, as a great world 
leader, as one who has in his own life and times 
stood for those basic aspirations which the United 
States stands for today. 
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Prime Minister, you are most welcome here to 
this country, and we hope that when you leave you 
will find a renewed sense of vigor and purpose here 
in the United States. 

Prime Minister, we are glad to see you again. 


Prime Minister Nehru 


Mr. President, Mrs. Kennedy, I feel deeply 
honored and happy to be here again and to receive 
this great welcome from you, more particularly not 
for the formal side of it but for the friendship 
which animated your words. You have been good 
enough in the past also to refer to my country in 
terms which evoke a warm response in our hearts. 

This is the fourth time I have come to the 
United States, and whenever I have come here I 
have been deeply impressed not only by the mag- 
nificent achievements of this great country but, if 
I may say so, even more so by the popular good 
will and friendship that I met everywhere here. 

You have referred, sir, to our struggle for free- 
dom. Many countries have struggled for freedom 
and achieved it. Your own great country was 
nurtured in freedom and has grown up in that 
great tradition. In our struggle, as you yourself 
just mentioned, those leaders who built up this 
country in the past, and even in the recent past— 
we were influenced by them, and I think going back 
to what we used to say in those days, we often refer 
to them and to the achievements of this country. 

And so when I came here first some 12 years ago, 
I came with great expectations and fulfilled a long- 
felt desire of my heart. Those expectations were 
realized, and I went away with greater admiration 
for the achievements of this country and with a 
feeling of almost—if I may say so—warm and per- 
sonal friendship. They have persisted. Because 
the relationships of countries are more basic, I 
think, or should be more basic than temporary 
political events that happen. If they have that 
basic quality, they can subsist. 

And so I came again on two or three occasions, 
and every time I was happy that I came and re- 
newed old friendships and made new ones, This 
time this is a very special pleasure for me to come, 
to have occasion and opportunity to talk to you, 
Mr. President, to understand many things, and 
to some extent to explain what we have on our 
own minds. 

Your nation was nurtured in liberty. So also 
ours, and in a peculiar way rather unlike other 
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countries in the sense that we had a peculiar leader, 
to whom you were pleased to refer, Mahatma 
Gandhi. And our struggle for freedom as always 
everywhere conditioned us, and Mr. Gandhi’s mes- 
sage and the training he gave us also conditioned 
us. I do not presume to say that we stood up to 
his teaching, but anyhow it was always on our 
minds and still continues on our minds and to 
some extent still conditions us. 

And among the things that he laid great stress 
on, as you no doubt know, Mr. President, was on 
peace and peaceful methods of approach to prob- 
lems. Even in our struggle with the British Em- 
pire of those days we adhered to peaceful methods. 
And so as a result we were fortunate at the end of 
that struggle when we achieved freedom to do so in 
friendship with the British people. The past is 
not only. forgotten, of course, but does not come 
in the way of our friendly relations with the 
British people today. That was largely, I think, 
the result of the whole peaceful approach to those 
problems and our deliberate attempt not to pile 
up a mountain of bitterness over the past. 

We face mighty problems in the world today, 
and you, Mr. President, bear perhaps the greatest 
responsibility in this world. And so we look up 
to you and to your country and seek to learn from 
you, and sometimes also to express what we have 
on our minds, so that we can achieve the greatest 
aim that the world needs today and that is peace 
and opportunity to grow and flourish in peace. _ 

Our own country is full of its own problems, 
more particularly to give a better life to all our 
innumerable people, and that can only be done if 
there is peace. And so, for us, peace is a passion— 
not only a passion but something which all our 
logic and mind drives us to as essential for our 
growth. And you stand for peace, I know, Mr. 
President, and I wish you all success in your ef- 
forts to maintain peace and freedom. 

I am grateful to you, sir, for your warm wel- 
come, and to Mrs. Kennedy also. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated November 9 

The President and the Prime Minister have 
had four days of especially pleasant and reward- 
ing conversations. These began in Newport, 
Rhode Island, on Monday, were continued for 
several hours Tuesday morning with senior Indian 
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U.S. Educational Consortium Formed 
To Aid Indian Institute of Technology 


President Kennedy announced on November 11 
(White House press release) formation of an edu- 
cational consortium representing nine U.S. univer- 
sities and institutes of technology to help in the 
development of the Indian Institute of Technology 
at Kanpur, India. 

Participating in the consortium, which is being 
sponsored by the new U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) are: California Institute of 
Technology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Case 
Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Ohio State University, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, University of California, 
and University of Michigan. 











and U.S. officials present, with further private 
discussions Wednesday, and a brief final meeting 
today. Subjects covered amount almost to a map 
of the troubled areas of the world. The problems 
of getting a peaceful settlement in Berlin, of se- 
curing the peace and liberties of the people of 
Southeast Asia, the problems of control of nuclear 
testing and disarmament, of the Congo, on how to 
strengthen the United Nations, and of United 
States and Indo-Pakistan relations were among 
the topics. Prime Minister Nehru used the oc- 
casion to go deeply into the philosophic and his- 
torical background of Indian foreign policy. The 
President similarly went into the goals and objec- 
tives of American foreign policy as they have been 
molded and shaped over the years. 

The President and the Prime Minister examined 
in particular those areas where peace is threatened. 
They discussed the dangers inherent in recent 
developments in Berlin and in Southeast Asia. 
Concerning Berlin, President Kennedy reaffirmed 
the United States commitment to support the 
freedom and economic viability of the two and one- 
quarter million people of West Bex:in and the 
President and the Prime Minister concurred in 
the legitimate and necessary right of access to 
Berlin. The President also assured the Prime 
Minister that every effort would be made to seek 
a solution of the Berlin problem by peaceful 
means, and underlined the importance of the 
choices of the people directly concerned. 

With respect to Southeast Asia, the President 
and the Prime Minister confirmed that it is the 
common objective of the United States and India 
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that Laos be a genuinely neutral state, free of 
domination by any foreign power, and that each 
nation in the area have the opportunity to make 
its own choice of the course it will take in seeking 
to solve pressing economic and social problems 
under conditions of peace. 

The President and the Prime Minister discussed 
India’s efforts for the improved well-being of her 
people. The President reaffirmed the United 
States’ interest in the success of this great effort. 

They exchanged views on the desirability of 
a cessation of nuclear testing. The President re- 
ferred in this connection to the recent resumption 
of tests by the Soviet Union which broke the pre- 
vious moratorium and reaffirmed the United 
States’ unwillingness to accept a further uncon- 
trolled nuclear test moratorium. The Prime Min- 
ister and the President agreed on the urgent need 
for a treaty banning nuclear tests with necessary 
provision for inspection and control. 

The President and Prime Minister stressed the 
high importance of measures to avoid the risk of 
war and of negotiations in this connection to 
achieve agreement on a program of general and 
complete disarmament. 

India and the United States share in the fullest 
measure their common objective to develop the 
United Nations as the most effective instrument of 
world peace. The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter reviewed the United States and Indian con- 
tributions to United Nations operations in 
the Congo, which they regard as an illustration of 
how that body, even under extremely difficult 
conditions, can help bring about conditions for the 
peaceful resolution of conflict. Both the Prime 
Minister and the President strongly share the hope 
that as the result of the efforts of the people of 
the Congo and the United Nations a peaceful and 
united Congo will be achieved. The President 
expressed his special appreciation of the role 
played by the Indian soldiers in the Congo, who 
comprise more than one-third of the United Na- 
tions force there. 

The Prime Minister and the President noted 
the cooperation and exchange of information be- 
tween United States and Indian scientists in space 
science research. They agreed that this activity, 
which has the aim of peaceful exploitation of outer 
space for the benefit of mankind, could be usefully 
developed. 

The Prime Minister and the President consider 
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that their talks have been highly useful in the pur- 
suit of their common objectives of an enduring 
world peace and enhanced understanding between 
the Governments of India and the United States. 
They intend to keep closely in touch with each 
other in the months and years ahead. 


President Concludes Talks 
With General Park of Korea 


Gen. Chung Hee Park, Chairman of the Su- 
preme Council for National Reconstruction of the 
Republic of Korea, visited Washington from No- 
vember 13 to 17. He was accompanied by Maj. 
Gen. Yang Soo Yoo, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs National Defense Committee of the Su- 
preme Council; Duk Shin Choi, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Byung Kyu Chun, Minister of 
Finance; Byeng Kwon Bak, Minister of Defense ; 
and Chung Pum Song, Deputy Chairman of the 
Economic Planning Board. The Korean officials 
held conversations with Secretary Rusk and other 
U.S. officials. Following is the text of a joint 
communique released by the White House at the 
conclusion of two meetings on November 14 be- 
tween President Kennedy and General Park. 


White House press release dated November 14 


Chairman Park and President Kennedy con- 
cluded today a friendly and constructive exchange 
of views on the current situation in Korea and the 
Far East and the various matters of interest to the 
governments and peoples of the Republic of Korea 
and the United States of America. Foreign Min- 
ister Choi, Secretary Rusk and other officials of 
the two governments participated in the conversa- 
tions. 

The two leaders reaffirmed the strong bonds of 
friendship traditionally existing between the two 
countries and their determination to intensify 
their common efforts toward the establishment of 
world peace based on freedom and justice. 

The Chairman reviewed the situation in Korea 
which led to the military revolution of May 16 
and set forth the achievements made by the revolu- 
tionary Government. He emphasized the positive 
steps taken by the Government for social reform 
and economic stability, particularly the new Gov- 
ernment’s actions to reform the civil service, ra- 
tionalize tax collections, abolish usury in local 
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areas, increase employment opportunities, stimu- 
late investment, and expand both domestic and 
foreign trade. He emphasized as well the positive 
steps taken by the Government in strengthening 
the nation against Communism and in eliminating 
corruption and other social evils. 

The President welcomed Chairman Park’s full 
exposition of the current situation in the Republic 
of Korea and expressed his gratification at the 
many indications of progress made by the new 
Government of the Republic. 

The Chairman reiterated the solemn pledge of 
the revolutionary government to return the gov- 
ernment to civilian control in the summer of 1963, 
as he declared in the statement made on August 
12, 1961. The President particularly expressed 
his satisfaction with the Korean government’s in- 
tention to restore civilian government at the 
earliest possible date. 

The two leaders discussed the position of Korea 
in the maintenance of peace and security in the 
Far East, and in this connection reviewed the 
continuing contribution of United States economic 
and military assistance to the strengthening of the 
Korean nation. Recognizing that the successful 
achievement of Korean economic development in 
accordance with a long-range plan is indispensable 
to build a democratic foundation and to maintain 
a strong anti-Communist posture in Korea, the 
President expressed great interest in Korea’s 
draft Five Year Economic Development Plan. 
In this connection, he assured the Chairman that 
the United States Government would continue to 
extend all possible economic aid and cooperation 
to the Republic of Korea, in order to further such 
long range economic development. 

The Chairman and the President discussed the 
problem of mutual defense against the threat of 
external armed aggression in the Pacific area. 
They recognized that the common interest of their 
two countries as bulwarks of the Free World 
against Communist expansion is deepened and 
reinforced by the fact that Korean and United 
States troops are brothers-in-arms, standing side 
by side in the United Nations Command for the 
defense of Korean soil. The President reaffirmed 
the determination of the United States to render 
forthwith and effectively all possible assistance to 
the Republic of Korea, in accordance with the 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the Republic of 
Korea and the United States of America signed 
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on October 1, 1953,! including the use of armed 
forces, if there is a renewal of armed attack. 

The two leaders recalled that Korea had been 
successfully defended against armed aggression 
by the first collective military measures pursuant 
to the call of the United Nations. They recalled 
the declarations by United Nations members 
whose military forces participated in the Korean 
action, including their affirmation that in the in- 
terests of world peace, “if there is a renewal of the 
armed attack, challenging again the principles of 
the United Nations, we should again be united 
and prompt to resist.” * The Chairman and the 
President reaffirmed their faith in the United 
Nations, and their determination to seek the uni- 
fication of Korea in freedom through peaceful 
means under the principles laid down and re- 
affirmed by the United Nations Genera] Assembly. 

Chairman Park and President Kennedy ex- 
pressed their deep satisfaction with their meeting 
and discussions and reiterated their resolve to 
continue to serve the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, and to strengthen the friendly ties between 
their two peoples. 


U.S. Seeks Withdrawal of OAS Action 
on Trade With Dominican Republic 


Statement by Robert F. Woodward 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


I appreciate the opportunity to clarify the 
position of my Government on the very important 
subject before this Committee. As a newcomer 
to the deliberations of this body, I am at a dis- 
advantage with the group of distinguished repre- 
sentatives who have been studying this difficult 
problem for months, but my duties in the De- 
partment of State have enabled me to follow many 
of the important developments in the Dominican 
Republic. I can assure you that the situation in 
that country has been the object of the most ear- 


1¥For text of draft treaty and statements made at the 
signing ceremony, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 204, 
and Oct. 12, 1953, p. 484. 

*For text of a 16-nation declaration issued at Wash- 
ington on July 27, 1953, see U.N. doc. S/3079. 

* Made at Washington, D.C., on Nov. 14 (press release 
785) before the Special Committee of the Council of the 
Organization of American States Considering the Situa- 
tion in the Dominican Republic. 
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nest attention by the highest authorities of my 
Government. Also I can assure you that the views 
which I express to you now are the result of the 
most careful consideration. 

Since I was not privileged to join with the dis- 
tinguished members of the subcommittee until 
their most recent meeting, I am able to join in 
the admiration for their superb work, which re- 
sulted in this comprehensive and analytical report. 
I have also briefly had opportunity to witness the 
‘,orough and excellent performance of the sec- 
retariat and their unstinting work in preparing 
a report of this kind. 

We realize, of course, that the members of this 
Special Committee who are not members of the 
subcommittee have not yet had an opportunity 
to study the contents of the subcommittee report 
which was put before them this morning. This 
report presents its findings and observations to 
this Special Committee without a specific recom- 
mendation concerning action the Special Commit- 
tee or the Council of the OAS in its turn might 
take. As a possible contribution to the thought 
which the Special Committee will devote to the 
study of the report, I take this opportunity to 
offer you the points of view of my Government. 

Like the other members of the OAS with which 
the Government of the United States of America 
has been closely cooperating in this matter, my 
Government has long shared the hope that the 
Dominican Republic would soon assume a re- 
spected place in the inter-American system as a 
democratic nation with a government fully repre- 
sentative of the Dominican people and responsive 
to their will. We have of course hoped that it 
would soon become possible for the Council of 
the OAS to find that the Government of the 
Dominican Republic has ceased to constitute a 
danger to the peace and security of the continent. 

My Government has become convinced, how- 
ever, that this desired objective can be attained 
only when leading figures who were closely as- 
sociated with the repressive measures of the former 
dictatorship are clearly no longer able to domi- 
nate the political and economic life of the nation. 
Moreover, it appears obvious that full develop- 
ment of representative government cannot be as- 
sured until extralegal repressive measures have 
ceased and human rights are more consistently 
observed. Unfortunately, the subcommittee re- 
ceived impressive testimony concerning the imper- 
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fect observance of human rights and concerning 
measures of repression against opposition political 
activity. 

The delegate of the United States of America 
on the subcommittee of this Special Committee 
has therefore subscribed to the view expressed in 
the penultimate paragraph of the report that 
greater progress than that already achieved must 
be demonstrated in the Dominican Republic be- 
fore a conclusion can be reached that the Govern- 
ment of that country has ceased to constitute a 
danger to the peace and security of the continent. 

My Government believes, however, that there 
have been significant effects from the resolution 
of August 21, 1960, in which the Sixth Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers agreed to break diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic and to 
suspend trade in arms and implements of war. 
We believe that these major restrictions on the 
Dominican. Republic have played a most impor- 
tant role in bringing about the improvements 
which have occurred up to now. We also deeply 
hope that further and more significant improve- 
ments will be made in the near future and that 
these will then warrant the definitive action that 
would enable the members of the OAS to remove 
the specific measures applied by the resolution 
of August 21, 1960. When those sanctions can 
be removed, my Government looks forward to the 
restoration of diplomatic relations and all forms 
of normal constructive relationships with the 
Dominican Republic and its citizens. 

Despite the grave reservations I have mentioned, 
my Government likewise subscribes fully to the 
statement in the final paragraph of the subcom- 
mittee’s report expressing the opinion that due 
recognition should be given to the degree of 
change which has occurred in the character and 
policy of the Dominican Government since the 
previous report of the subcommittee. To sum- 
marize, that Government has formally reiterated 
to the subcommittee its decision not to intervene 
in the internal affairs of other American States; 
a vigorous political opposition now acts openly 
in the Dominican Republic; opposition news- 
papers and publications circulate; the Govern- 
ment has declared its determination to control and 
eliminate abuses of police power and has taken 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1960, p. 358. (Note: 
The resolution of Aug. 20 was incorporated in the Final 
Act, which was dated Aug. 21.) 
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certain measures to this end; there appears to be 
a possibility of a political solution between the 
Government and moderate opposition (I wish to 
note that the Dominican Government has ex- 
pressed its intention to undertake measures recom- 
mended in the report of the OAS electoral pro- 
cedures mission, which, if carried out effectively, 
would contribute greatly to such a solution) ; key 
figures closely associated with the former regime 
have departed; and the Trujillo family has pub- 
licly announced its intention to deliver their large 
sugar properties to a foundation which would use 
these properties for the benefit of the Dominican 
people. These developments would have seemed 
unbelievable a few months ago, and they consti- 
tute, in the opinion of my Government, a sub- 
stantial improvement from the long period of 
dark repression. 

We are therefore faced with a situation which 
is neither black nor white. This should not sur- 
prise us; the transition from a dictatorship of 31 
years to a society founded on freedom cannot be 
made at once or without great difficulties. There 


has been evident progress as a result of the work 
of men of good will in both the Government and 
the moderate opposition; it is to these men of 
good will that we must look for further progress. 


After the most careful weighing of the many 
considerations which enter into this matter, my 
Government respectfully submits its view to the 
Special Committee that the Committee should 
recommend that action be taken by the Council at 
this time which would give recognition to the 
constructive efforts of the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic—sufficient recognition to en- 
courage that Government to continue the further 
progress which is so deeply desired and which is 
so indispensable to this great humanitarian effort 
in which the role of the OAS is so important. 

Fortunately there is a ready and convenient 
method of providing this encouragement. This 
would be the withdrawal by the Council of the 
OAS of the formal indication which it made to 
the member states in the resolution approved on 
January 4, 1961.° This resolution stated that it 
was “feasible and desirable” to extend the suspen- 
sion of trade with the Dominican Republic so that 
the suspension would apply to trade in petroleum 
and petroleum products and in trucks and spare 


* For background, see ibid., Feb. 20, 1961, p. 273. 
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United States Considers Measures 
on Dominican Republic 


Statement by Seoretary Rusk 
Press release 799 dated November 18 


It has been confirmed that leading figures who 
were closely associated with the repressive measures 
of the former dictatorship in the Dominican Re 
public and who had departed from that country 
returned to Ciudad Trujillo on November 15. 

Moreover, it appears that they may be planning 
an attempt to reassert dictatorial domination of 
the political and economic life of that country, 
threatening the recent gains of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment and people toward democratization. 

On the recommendation of the United States, the 
Special Committee of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States has already postponed further considera- 
tion of a proposal on withdrawing the suspension of 
trade with the Dominican Republic in certain 
products. 

In view of the possibility of political disintegra- 
tion and the dangerous situation which could ensue, 
the Government of the United States is considering 
the further measures that unpredictable events 
might warrant. 











parts for trucks. Asa practical matter, the with- 
drawal of this action by the COAS would have 
little material effect upon the basic economy of 
the Dominican Republic. Moreover, the with- 
drawal of this action by the Council of the OAS 
would have no effect on commerce in sugar and 
other products with the Dominican Republic. 

In view of all the foregoing, my Government 
proposes that the Special Committee recommend 
that the Council withdraw the action taken in the 
resolution of January 4, 1961, as a gesture of 
encouragement to further progress by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 

My Government cherishes the hope that Domini- 
can men of good will and sincerity, in the Govern- 
ment and in the democratic opposition, will join 
together in accelerating their efforts to insure the 
peaceful transformation of their country into a 
democratic society. This great effort, which will 
require courage with moderation and an ability 
to compromise democratically and which will re- 
quire a high sense of public responsibility, can 
well earn these statesmen the lasting admiration 
and gratitude of the peoples and governments of 
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all the democratic and peaceloving nations of the 
Western World.* 


President Kennedy Affirms Common 
Ideals With Greece 


Following is an exchange of telegrams between 
President Kennedy and Constantine Caramanlis, 
Prime Minister of Greece. 


President Kennedy to Prime Minister Caramanlis 


White House press release dated November 9 
Novemser 8, 1961 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I wish to convey my 
sincere greetings and best wishes to Their Ma- 
jesties, the Greek people and yourself and to con- 
gratulate you on the occasion of your reappoint- 
ment and investiture as Prime Minister of Greece. 

Recalling your recent visit to the United States * 
with pleasure and satisfaction, I am confident that 
in these troubled times our two nations will con- 
tinue to work together in the spirit of firm friend- 
ship which has traditionally characterized Greek 
and American relations. As a common aim, we 
seek a peaceful world based on the ideals of free- 


dom, liberty and democracy which Greece has be- 
queathed to the world. 
Please accept my warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Prime Minister Caramanlis to President Kennedy 


ATHENS, November 8, 1961 


DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT, On behalf of Their Majesties, the 
Greek people and myself I wish to thank you warmly for 
your greetings and good wishes. 

I particularly thank you for your congratulations on 
my election. 

I wish to take this opportunity to tell you again of the 
satisfaction and real pleasure with which I recall my 
visit to your great democracy, and of the very vivid im- 
pression I retain of our personal contacts. 

Through the steady friendship and the continued co- 
operation between our two nations, we, in Greece, aim 
at the promotion not only of our mutual interests and 


*On Nov. 16, Mr. Woodward made the following state- 
ment before the Special Committee: “In view of the 
reports from the Dominican Republic this morning, I 
recommend that we defer any decision on the date on 
which the Special Committee should vote on this subject.” 

* BULLETIN of May 15, 1961, p. 724. 
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welfare, but also of those of the free world, to which by 
tradition and fundamental conviction we boia belong. 
Please accept my warmest regards, 
Sincerely, 
CONSTANTINE CARAMANLIS 


President Kennedy Replies to Letter 
From President Chiari of Panama 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Roberto Chiari, President of the Re- 
public of Panama, in reply to President Chiarv’s 
letter of September 8+ which was delivered to 
President Kennedy by Ricardo Chiari at the White 
House on September 18. 


White House press release dated November 15 
NovemMeeEr 2, 1961 


Dear Mr. Preswwent: I have read with great 
interest your letter of September 8, 1961 which 
your brother delivered to me on September 15th. 
I am also very pleased to have had a personal 
conversation with your brother at that time. 

I agree with you that an unusual community 
of interests exists between the Republic of Panama 
and the United States. Our respective Govern- 
ments and peoples have been closely associated 
since the very beginning of your nation. The 
Panama Canal has been an important element in 
the development and growth of the relationship 
between our two countries, and has also contrib- 
uted to the bonds of unity which link all the 
American Republics. 

The Government of the United States hopes to 
maintain and strengthen the relations between 
our two nations on the basis of mutual respect 
and sincere friendship. I feel sure that the Gov- 
ernment of Panama shares this objective. 

Once again, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States, I reaffirm our willingness to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the Government 
of Panama to insure the full enjoyment of the 
various benefits which the Canal should afford to 
the two nations that made possible its construc- 
tion. We also wish to make these benefits avail- 
able to all nations interested in international 
trade. 

As I pointed out to your brother on September 
15, I realize that the historic friendship and co- 


* Not printed. 
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operation between our two countries has some- 
times been marred by differences concerning the 
interpretation of the rights granted to the United 
States by the Republic of Panama. In past years, 
these problems have been resolved in various 
ways—sometimes through formal treaty negotia- 
tions and sometimes through friendly discussions 
and the subsequent implementation of specific 
measures agreed upon by representatives of the 
two Governments. 

My Government recognizes that differences will 
inevitably arise between even the friendliest na- 
tions, and believes that these differences must be 
discussed thoroughly and frankly, in order to 
clarify the interests and attitudes of both parties. 
It seems clear, therefore, that when two friendly 
nations are bound by treaty provisions which are 
not fully satisfactory to one of the parties, arrange- 
ments should be made to permit qualified repre- 
sentatives of both nations to discuss these points 
of dissatisfaction with a view to their resolution. 

I have instructed the various responsible De- 
partments and agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment to make a complete re-examination of our 
current and future needs with respect to Isthmian 
Canal facilities. I expect this study to be com- 
pleted within a very few months, at which time 
my Government will communicate promptly with 
the Government of Panama. 

i am confident that representatives of our two 
Governments, after a frank exchange of views and 
a careful assessment of our mutual needs and in- 
terests, can reach fruitful conclusions which will 
promote the mutual welfare of both countries. 

With cordial good wishes, ° 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Advisory Committee on Cooperatives 
Reports to AID Administrator 


Press release 757 dated November 1 

An Advisory Committee on Cooperatives to the 
Agency for International Development has called 
on AID to embark on a “bold new program of 
cooperative development” and to “utilize the re- 
sources of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and of all interested government and private 
agencies in programs for underdeveloped areas 
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where cooperatives can contribute effectively to 
the self-help objectives of this country’s foreign 
aid efforts and to total country development 
plans.” 

Programs recommended in an 82-page report by 
the Committee include: 


—technical assistance: country studies; evalua- 
tion studies; pilot projects; training programs in 
the United States, in third countries, and in host 
countries. 

—financial assistance: through loan funds for 
cooperative capital construction projects; seed 
capital for credit unions and savings and loan 
associations; P.L. 480 and other local currency 
funds; private investment in cooperatives, credit 
unions, and savings institutions. 


The Committee believes that its recommended 
programs are responsive to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, which declares that it is the policy 
of the United States “to encourage the develop- 
ment and use of cooperatives, credit unions, and 
savings and loan associations.” 

In transmitting its report to the AID Adminis- 
trator, the Committee, made up of leaders of 13 
non-Government organizations, stated that “. . . 
a bold new program of cooperative development 
can be a powerful force in the United States 
foreign policy throughout the world . . . . Effec- 
tive cooperatives, credit unions and savings and 
loan associations are precisely the kind of institu- 
tions which are needed to speed up the tempo of 
economic and social growth in the developing 
countries.” 

The report of the Special Advisory Committee 
is the result of 4 months of intensive review of the 
programs and recommendations of more than 30 
private U.S. organizations, Government agencies, 
and international organizations. Reports on the 
status of cooperatives and the possibilities for 
future development were also received from some 
50 U.S. Operations Missions around the world. 

The Committee emphasized the importance of 
the first Inter-American Cooperative Conference, 
which is meeting at Bogota, Colombia, from No- 
vember 6 to 11. This conference will bring to- 
gether cooperative leaders from North, Central, 
and South America. The Advisory Committee 
endorsed a plan for AID to sponsor a tour of six 
Latin American countries by a group of five out- 
standing U.S. cooperative, credit union, and sav- 
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ings bank leaders, who will be attending the 
Bogota conference. During a 3-week period the 
group will visit Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Venezuela. 

Members of the Advisory Committee include: 


John C. Satterfield, Jackson, Miss., president of the 
American Bar Association, senior member of the firm of 
Satterfield, Shell, Williams and Buford, Jackson and 
Yazoo City, Miss., and general counsel of the Mississippi 
Chemical Corporation, Yazoo City. 

Murray D. Lincoln, Columbus, Ohio, president, Coop- 
erative League of the U.S.A., president of Nationwide 
Insurance Companies; with Jerry Voorhis, Chicago, execu- 
tive director of Cooperative League, as alternate. 

Homer L. Brinkley, Washington, D.C., executive vice 
president of the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

M. W. Thatcher, St. Paul, Minn., president, National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives; general manager, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association; with 
Dwayne O. Andreas, president, Interoceanic Commodity 
Corporation, chairman of the board, Interoceanic Indus- 
tries, and executive vice president, Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, as alternate. 

Charles Schuman, Chicago, Ill., president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

James Patton, Denver, Colo., president, National Farm- 
ers Union. 

Herschel Newsom, Washington, D.C., president, Na- 
tional Grange. 

Walter Reuther, Detroit, Mich., president, United Auto 
Workers, and vice president, AFL-CIO. 

R. C. Morgan, El Paso, Tex., president, Credit Union 
National Association, Inc.; with H. Vance Austin, Mad- 
ison, Wis., executive director, as alternate. 

Leon Keyserling, economic consultant, Washington, 
D.C., former member of President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Gerrit Vander Ende, Tacoma, Wash., president, Na- 
tional League of Insured Savings Association; president, 
Pacific First Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Tacoma. 

Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, New York, N.Y., chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Washington, D.C. 

Herbert J. Waters (ex officio member), Special Assist- 
ant to the Director, ICA. 


AID To Finance Procurement 
of Fertilizer in United States 


Press release 790 dated November 17 


Fowler Hamilton, Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development (AID), announced 
on November 17 the cancellation of a proposed 
course of action which would have resulted in 
purchase outside the United States of $6 million 
worth of fertilizer for the Republic of Korea. 
AID had received complaints that its procure- 
ment plans for this fertilizer would result in un- 
fairness to American industry. Investigation by 
the Agency showed these complaints to have merit. 
Accordingly Mr. Hamilton ordered that the ferti- 
lizer be purchased from American suppliers. 

AID’s Administrator further announced that 
he had started a thorough investigation of all 
fertilizer procurement procedures inherited by the 
Agency from ICA. This review will recommend 
what changes should be made to: (1) simplify 
and clarify procedures; (2) standardize terms; 
(3) centralize authorizing authority; (4) protect 
U.S. taxpayers’ interest in the economical and 
prudent use of AID funds; and (5) guard against 
fraud or chicanery. Before new procedures are 
adopted, those proposed will be made public and 
AID will discuss them with affected parties. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, ICA 
financed the procurement of $49.1 million worth 
of fertilizer, of which $16.6 million was from the 
United States. Mr. Hamilton anticipated AID 
would finance the procurement of even a larger 
aggregate amount of fertilizer this year. He also 
stated that, when circumstances arise in which the 
overall national interest appears to require pur- 
chase of any fertilizer outside the United States, 
all interested parties will have an opportunity 
to present their views to the Agency before any 
such purchase is made. In such cases all relevant 
factors, including the views of United States 
suppliers, will be carefully considered. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings‘ 


Scheduled December 1961 Through February 1962 


FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 4th Session . 

ILO Committee on Work on Plantations: 4th Session . aan 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 13th Session . . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Road 
Transport. 

U.N. Consultative Group on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders. 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Seminar on Energy Resources and Electric 
Power Development. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 9th Meeting of Working Party 
on Rice Production and Protection. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 8th Meeting of Working Party 
on Rice, Soil, Water, and Fertilizer Practices. 

ITU CCITT Study Group XI (Telephone Switching) . 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working arith 

NATO Ministerial Council 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Sub- 
committee on Electric Power. 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee . 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: Working Party on Housing and 
Building Statistics. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session (resumed). 

CENTO Scientific Council . : 

CENTO Symposium on the Role of Science in the Development of 
Natural Resources With Particular Reference to Iran, Pakistan, 
and Turkey. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session of Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. 

ICAO Communications Division: 7th Session. . Bi ee 

U.N. ECAFE Intraregional Trade Promotion Talks... . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Commercial Arbitration. . 

CENTO Economic Experts... . 

IAEA Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law (including third- 
party liability for nuclear shipping). 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 5th Session. : 

North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: Scientific Committee . 

bad wee" a for Instruments and Methods of Observation: 3d 


Sess 

U.N. ‘ECOSOC Regional Seminar on the Participation of Women in 
Public Life. 

aa ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 14th 

ssion. 

WHO Executive Board: 29th Session (and Standing Committee on 
Administration and Finance). 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 5th Session 

U.N. re Fund Governing Council: 7th Session . 

North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 5th Meeting. . 

U. rt ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 10th 

sssion. 

OECD Maritime Transport Committee: 2d Session . . 

FAO International Rice Commission: 6th Session of Consultative 
Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Rice. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 4th Session . 

IMCO Council: 6th Session ee es 

CENTO Economic Committee . . -_" 

ICAO Air Traffic Control Automation Panel — ‘ 

ICAO Panel on Origin and Destination Statistics: “4th Meeting . 

U.N. International Wheat Conference. . : 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 17, 1961. 
Comité consultatif international be aires et téléphonique; CENTO, Central  ECORO Organization; ECAFE, Economic 
Economic Commission for Europe; ECO 


Commission for Asia and the Far East; EC 


FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; IAEA, International Atomic 


wn India. 
Geneva. . ot hg 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bangkok . 
New Delhi . . 
New Delhi . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 

Paris. . 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . 


New York. . 
Lahore. . 
Lahore . 


New York. . 


Montreal. . 
Bangkok . 
Bangkok . . 
Ankara. 
Brussels. . 


Bangkok . 
Ottawa. . 
New Delhi 


Singapore. 
Bangkok . 
Geneva. . 


London .. 
New York . 
Ottawa. 
Bangkok . 


Paris. . 
Rangoon . 


Addis Ababa .. . 
London .. 
Washington. 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Geneva... 


Dec. 11- 
Dec. 11- 
Dee. 13- 
Dec. 18- 


Dec. 18- 
Dec. 19- 


December 
Jan. 8- 
Jan. 8- 


Jan. 8- 


Jan. 9- 
Jan. 10— 
Jan. 11- 
Jan. 15- 
Jan. 


Jan. 22- 
Jan. 29- 
Jan. 


Jan. 30- 
Jan. 31- 
January 


January 
January 
Feb. 7- 
Feb. 12- 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
February 
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General Assembly Adopts Resolutions on Nuclear Testing 


Following are statements made in Committee I 
(Political and Security) by Adlai E. Stevenson 
and Arthur H. Dean, U.S. Representatives to the 
General Assembly, together with the texts of two 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 6 and 8. 


STATEMENT BY MR. STEVENSON, OCTOBER 30 


U.S. delegation press release 3818 


At this point in connection with the discussion 
of the Indian draft resolution,’ I feel obliged 
to remind the committee that on last Friday 
[October 27] the General Assembly adopted by 
a vote of 87 to 11 a resolution? solemnly appeal- 
ing to the Soviet Union to refrain from carrying 
out its intention to explode a 50-megaton bomb 
in the atmosphere before the end of the month. 

This morning, Monday, October 30, we have 
heard the shocking news that the Soviet Union 
has exploded a bomb much larger than last week’s 
and apparently even larger than 50 megatons. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is a solemn day in the his- 
tory of the United Nations and of international 
relations in our time, a day which will be long 
remembered for a display of violence on a scale 
unheard of in human history to this time. 

As he said he would, Mr. Khrushchev has ex- 
ploded his giant bomb in cynical disregard of the 
United Nations. By this act the Soviet Union 
has added injury to insult. 

They broke the moratorium on nuclear weapons 
testing. 

They have raised atmospheric pollution to new 
heights. 

They have started a new race for more deadly 
weapons. 

They have spurned the humanitarian appeal of 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.283/Rev. 2. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1961, p. 817. 
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the United Nations and of all peace-loving 
peoples. 

They have advanced no solid justification for 
exploding this monstrous and unnecessary weapon. 

They have been wholly unmoved by the dan- 
gers of radioactive fallout to the human race. 

The United States delegation deeply deplores 
this contempt for world opinion. We think that 
in the light of this somber development other 
delegations may wish to express their views on this 
shocking and distressing news. For today, Mr. 
Chairman, the world has taken a great leap back- 
ward toward anarchy and disaster. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DEAN, NOVEMBER 3 
U.S. delegation press release 3825 


First I would like to thank the committee for 
their very kind consideration in permitting the 
immediate consideration of the United Kingdom- 
United States motion on item A/C.1/L.280. In 
view of the lengthy statements that have already 
been made, in which I am a major offender, I 
would like to make a very brief statement of ex- 
planation in support of the United Kingdom- 
United States draft resolution. 

Over the past few weeks we have discussed in 
detail many of the aspects of the United States- 
United Kingdom draft nuclear test ban treaty 
tabled at Geneva,’ as well as the United Kingdom- 
United States draft resolution placed before this 
committee, and I see no necessity to go into that 
detail again. 

As I am sure the committee knows, the central 
problem of the Geneva conference has been the 
establishment of effective international control 
treaty machinery. Over the course of 3 years of 
negotiation certain underlying principles of con- 
trol have emerged as the essential cornerstones on 
which the whole fabric of the treaty control or- 


* For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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ganization would be constructed. That is why 
the United Kingdom-United States draft resolu- 
tion recognizes that a permanent, lasting, con- 
trolled cessation of nuclear tests requires that all 
states be satisfied that the obligation to discontinue 
tests undertaken in the treaty is in fact being ob- 
served by all states. As I am sure the committee 
is aware, the Soviet Union exploded two more 
nuclear devices in the atmosphere yesterday and 
may well explode more today. Therefore, the 
first requirement for control, we believe, is that 
the treaty control machinery be adequate to insure 
compliance with the terms of the treaty agree- 
ment. We believe that this adequacy is a proper 
subject for international negotiations. Accepted 
scientific standards, based on the most advanced 
information and research, should determine what 
constitutes adequate control, and the precise terms 
of the treaty should be worked out in these inter- 
national negotiations. 

We also believe a nuclear test ban treaty should 
have as its objective the cessation of all tests in 
all environments—I repeat, the cessation of all 
tests in all environments. And we have ex- 
pressed this belief in operative paragraph 2(a) 
of our draft resolution. 

Secondly, we believe all participants in a test 


ban treaty should be guaranteed a representative 
role in the staffing and operation of the treaty 


contro! organization. Effective controls cannot 
be guaranteed by having each state inspecting 
itself. On the contrary, we believe objectivity 
and confidence are best assured by having com- 
petent individuals whose only vital interest, 
whose only motivation, is the assurance of effec- 
tive control. Inspectors whose national loyalties 
may be involved in a particular inspection mis- 
sion, we believe, are not the best qualified to 


undertake the inspection and control function. 


under an international treaty. It also goes with- 
out saying that the treaty control organization 
should be exclusively—I repeat, exclusively— 
devoted to its function of assuring correct obser- 
vation of the agreement and of nothing else, and 
that the treaty organization cannot be permitted 
to exercise its function or to be used in any 
manner for any other purpose or in the exclusive 
interests of any of the states parties to the nuclear 
test ban agreement. 

Finally, the vital importance of effective ad- 
ministrative operations within a treaty control 
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system is recognized in operative paragraph 2(c) 
of the United States-United Kingdom draft 
resolution. This means, of course, that no state 
should have the right, for whatever reason or 
whim, to obstruct the daily control operations so 
necessary to insure compliance with the terms of 
the treaty. We believe these control operations 
should be carefully spelled out in advance in an 
objective and scientific manner, as they are in the 
United Kingdom-United States draft test ban 
treaty, so that the single administrator for the 
day-to-day direction of the treaty control system 
would be carefully constrained to act in an im- 
partial manner. 

In addition, the United Kingdom and the 
United States believe that the top policymaking 
function in a treaty control organization should 
be vested in a commission properly representative 
of all parties to the treaty. We have suggested 
that on this top control commission there should 
be 4 from the West, 4 from the Soviet Union, and 
3 from nonassociated states, or a total of 11. In 
addition to the treaty requirements the single, 
impartial, well-qualified administrator, who must 
be satisfactory to all of the original parties, 
would also carry out the policies laid down by 
this top policymaking commission. These pro- 
cedures of the top policymaking commission 
would be adopted in accordance with the voting 
procedures prescribed by the treaty and in which 
we have tried to the maximum extent possible to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union and to be 
sure that these voting procedures cannot possibly 
favor one party or the other. 

In order to keep the United Nations informed 
of the progress made toward conclusion of a 
nuclear test ban agreement we have asked the 
parties concerned to report this progress to the 
Disarmament Commission not later than the first 
of March 1962.4 

The United Kingdom and the United States 
are prepared to resume these negotiations imme- 
diately, either here or in Geneva, and we call 
upon our Soviet colleagues to cooperate with us 
in the resumption of these negotiations. As far 
as we are concerned, the resumption of the nego- 


tiations cannot take place too quickly. 


‘The General Assembly on Nov. 8 adopted an amend- 
ment (U.N. doc. A/L.363) introduced by Cyprus which 
substituted the words “14 December 1961” for the words 
“1 March 1962” in operative paragraph 3 of the U.S.- 
U.K. resolution. 
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Finally, we ask that all states—and I repeat, 
all states—adhere to or ratify a nuclear test ban 
treaty when it has been negotiated and signed. 
We believe that very wide membership and active 
participation in a nuclear test ban treaty is neces- 
sary, and we would sincerely hope that all states 
would participate under the terms of the treaty 
in order to assure its effective and impartial 
operation in order that all nuclear testing may 
cease forever in all environments. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Indian Resolution * 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1577 (XV) of 20 December 1960 
which urged the States concerned to continue the sus- 
pension of test explosions, and also its resolution 1578 
(XV) of the same date,‘ 

Further recalling its resolution 1379 (XIV) of 20 No 
vember 1959, 

Bearing in mind both the grave and continuing hazards 
of radiation resulting to humanity from test explosions 
as well as their adverse consequences to the prospects of 
world peace through heightening rather than lessening 
of international tensions, 

Considering it urgent and imperative that no further 
tests should take place, 

1. Expresses its deep concern and profound regret that 
test explosions have been resumed ; 

2. Earnestly urges the States concerned to refrain from 
further test explosions pending the conclusion of neces- 
sary internationally binding agreements in regard to 
tests ; 

3. Expresses confidence that the States concerned will 
reach agreement as soon as possible on the cessation of 
tests of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, under ap- 
propriate international control ; 

4. Calls upon the States concerned to engage themselves 
with urgency and speed in the necessary efforts to con- 
clude such agreements expeditiously. 


U.S.-U.K. Resolution 7 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1252 (XIII) of 4 November 
1958,° 1402 (XIV) of 21 November 1959° and 1577 (XV) 
and 1578 (XV) of 20 December 1960, 

Noting with regret the recent initiation of nuclear 
weapons testing and the rejection of the proposal of the 
Governments of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
that further nuclear tests in the earth’s atmosphere be 
suspended, 

Noting that the negotiations at Geneva on the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests have been recessed 


pending completion of the discussion of this matter by the 
General Assembly, 

Recognizing that a permanent and continuing cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons testing in all environments would 
be guaranteed only by an effective and impartial system 
of verification in which all States have confidence, 

1. Reaffirms that it is urgently necessary to reach an 
agreement prohibiting all nuclear weapons tests under 
effective control which would be a first step towards 
reversing the dangerous and burdensome arms race, would 
inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons to other countries, 
would contribute to the reduction of international tensions 
and would eliminate any health hazards associated with 
nuclear testing ; 

2. Urges the States negotiating at the Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests at Geneva 
to renew at once their efforts to conclude at the earliest 
possible time a treaty on the cessation of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons tests on the following basis: 

(a) The treaty should have as its objective the cessa- 
tion of all nuclear weapons tests in all environments 
under inspection and control machinery adequate to en- 
sure compliance with its terms; 

(b) International control machinery should be or- 
ganized so as to be representative of all parties to the 
treaty and should be staffed and operated to guarantee 
its objectivity and effectiveness, avoiding self-inspection, 
under procedures which would ensure that its facilities 
will be used exclusively for purposes of effective control; 

(c) The day-to-day executive and administrative 
operations of the control system established under the 
treaty should not be susceptible to obstruction by the 
exercise of a veto and administrative responsibility should 
be concentrated in the hands of a single Administrator 
acting impartially and functioning under the supervision 
of a commission composed of representatives of parties 
to the treaty ; 

3. Requests the negotiating States to report to the Dis- 
armament Commission by 14 December 1961 on the prog- 
ress of their negotiations ; 

4. Calls upon all States, upon the conclusion of a treaty 
which will ensure that nuclear weapons tests will be 
permanently prohibited under effective controls, to ratify 
or to adhere to that treaty. 


*U.N. doc. A/RES/1648(XVI) (A/C.1/L.283/Rev. 2) ; 
adopted in plenary session on Nov. 6 by a vote of 71 to 
20(U.S.), with 8 abstentions. 

* For a U.S. statement made in Committee I on Dec. 19, 
1960, explaining the U.S. vote on these resolutions, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1961, p. 94. 

"U.N. doc. A/RES/1649 (XVI) (A/C.1/L.280, as amend- 
ed by A/L.363) ; adopted in plenary session on Nov. 8 bya 
vote of 71( U.S.) to 11, with 15 abstentions. 

*For background and texts of the four parts of 
A/RES/1252, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 783, and 
Nov. 24, 1958, p. 837. 

*For background and texts of the two parts of 
A/RES/1402, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 917. 
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A United Nations Development Decade 


Statement by Philip M. Klutenick 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


We all were doubtless impressed with the com- 
prehensive and illuminating statement presented 
by the Under-Secretary [Philippe de Seynes, Un- 
der-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs]. 
My delegation expresses its sincere compliments 
to him on a task well done. 

My appearance here marks the first occasion on 
which the United States representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has also served as its 
delegate to the Second Committee. This step re- 
flects the conviction of my Government that the 
economic and social work of the United Nations 
can be advanced more effectively through estab- 
lishing a closer working relationship between this 
committee and the Economic and Social Council. 

The achievements of the Economic and Social 
Council are set forth in Document A/4820. We 
shall not weary this committee by commenting at 
length on a document which you all have the op- 
portunity to read. We should, however, like to 
mention briefly a few of the Council’s achievements 
which appear noteworthy. 

First, the initial meeting of the Council’s Com- 
mittee for Industrial Development. At the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion, endorsed by the Council, there 
has now been established in the U.N. Secretariat 
an Industrial Development Center. We believe 
that this center should not be a place for abstract 
studies or for reports that collect dust; it should 
be a working, operating unit which can give ef- 
fective help where needed. We shall spare no 
effort in doing our part to make this new center 
a success. We are glad to note that the Division 
of Industrial Development has already increased 
its activity in this field. 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Oct. 6 (U.S. delegation press release 3785 dated Oct. 5). 
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Second, the Council took significant action in 
strengthening the regional economic commissions. 

Third, the Council decided to convene in 1962 
a U.N. Conference on the Application of Science 
and Technology for the benefit of the less de- 
veloped areas. The United States attaches great 
importance to this conference. We have already 
begun the preparation of an effective participa- 
tion. We support wholeheartedly the Council’s 
decision that the conference’s work should avoid 
extraneous political considerations and should 
concentrate on matters of real benefit to people in 
the less developed countries. 

Fourth, the Council took several important 
steps designed to make more effective use of U.N. 
resources in the fields of technical assistance and 
preinvestment. Notable among these is Resolu- 
tion 851 (XXXII), under which the Council 
established an ad hoc committee of eight to study 
further steps which may be needed to advance the 
achievement of country-development objectives 
and of effective country planning. 

Fifth, the enlargement of the Council’s func- 
tional commissions. This important step was 
taken to give more adequate representation to 
member states from Africa and Asia. In our 
view it will also help to bring about a closer work- 
ing relationship between the Council and the As- 
sembly. We continue to believe that an expan- 
sion in the membership of the Council itself is 
imperative to its increased utility. 

Finally, the Council placed a new emphasis on 
the achievement of balance in economic and social 
development. The need for such balance has been 
confirmed by experience. It was underlined by 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson,? who struck the 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 28, 1961, p. 863. 





' keynote at the Council’s session by pointing out 
that the whole aim of economic development is a 
better life for people. Following the same line of 
thought the President of the Council said: “The 
time may well be approaching when the Council 
will deem it advisable to broaden and round out 
its perspective by having one major debate on de- 
velopment in which the parallel problems of both 
economic and social advance could be fully ex- 
posed.” We agree wholeheartedly. 


A Call to Mankind 


Mr. Chairman, elsewhere in these halls vital po- 
litical issues are under close scrutiny. It has been 
said that some decisions may determine whether 
mankind shall live or whether it shall be destroyed 
in one fiery radioactive convulsion. In the far 
reaches of the world countless people are prayer- 
fully waiting for some omen to come out of these 
historic meetings. We owe to them and to our 
respective states to demonstrate by deeds our 
simple conviction that there will be a tomorrow, 
yes, many tomorrows for humanity. This answer 
may not emerge from the delicate and sometimes 
imponderable and inscrutable exchanges between 
diplomats in their dissection of pressing political 
issues. 

It is in this framework that a passage in the 
speech of the President of my country delivered 
to. the General Assembly on September 25 * opens 
new horizons. He said: 


Political sovereignty is but a mockery without the 
means of meeting poverty and illiteracy and disease. 
Self-determination is but a slogan if the future holds no 
hope. 

That is why my nation, which has freely shared its 
capital and its technology to help others help themselves, 
now proposes officially designating this decade of the 
1960’s as the United Nations Decade of Development. 
Under the framework of that resolution, the United Na- 
tions’ existing efforts in promoting economic growth 
can be expanded and coordinated. Regional surveys and 
training institutes can now pool the talents of many. 
New research, technical assistance, and pilot projects can 
unlock the wealth of less developed lands and untapped 
waters. And development can become a cooperative and 
not a competitive enterprise, to enable all nations, how- 
ever diverse in their systems and beliefs, to become in 
fact as well as in law free and equal nations. 


In calling for a United Nations Development 
Decade the President of the United States gave an 


* Tbid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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impressive answer to the awesome challenge to 
mankind’s future. He spoke the unexpressed 
hopes of countless millions of people whe look to 
this Organization to lead in stamping out the ills 
that beset mankind. To keep humanity from be- 
coming a massive corpse is not enough. This is 
a call to summon our combined energies away from 
fighting one another, whether by words or by 
deeds, and to motivate us to strengthen our fight 
against the common enemies of all mankind. In 
these sessions we should not just commend and 
herald the past; we should design a program to 
garner what we can from that past to make for a 
better future. 

We believe this Organization needs to be 
strengthened in playing its appropriate role in the 
urgent tasks of economic and social development. 
In these tense days there is an ominous peril that 
the constructive and affirmative objectives of the 
United Nations will be buried under the weight of 
political differences. 

Toward this end the General Assembly should 
resolve that the decade of the 1960’s be recognized 
and designated as the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade. Such an act would symbolize the 
determination of the member states to give added 
meaning to international cooperation in the fields 
of economic and social enterprise. It would serve 
to provide a new impetus to national and inter- 
national efforts aimed at the accelerated develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. It would 
help to draw together and give more power to on- 
going economic and social work of the United 
Nations system of organizations. It would serve 
to give the United Nations itself expanded respon- 
sibilities consistent with the opportunities as well 
as the limitations of such action in what is un- 
fortunately still a divided world. 

We would urge that the Secretary-General, 
either through a new and special board, through 
his own office, or perhaps through the Special 
Fund and its management, plan and execute a con- 
tinuing program for this decade. 


Sources of Financial Aid 


A United Nations Development Decade will not 
be a substitute for or detract from development or 
assistance under any other auspices. On the con- 
trary, we believe it will also stimulate and moti- 
vate those capital-producing media, both private 
and public, which exist both in and out of the 
United Nations system. 
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The IBRD [International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development], IFC [International Fi- 
nance Corporation], and IDA [International 
Development Association] have a role of gigantic 
proportions to discharge in this field. The Bank 
on June 30, 1961, had made development loans 
amounting to $5,172,000,000 with increasing com- 
mitments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The recent indication by Eugene Black that a sub- 
stantial increase in the capital of IDA is to be 
called for is indicative of the speed with which 
this new multimillion-dollar agency has moved 
into an area where conventional public or private 
loans have not been available. OECD [Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development] 
has already begun to show its importance in this 
whole picture. Doubtless its effectiveness in 
bringing better order and progress to this work 
will become increasingly apparent. Bilateral ac- 
tivity in supplying capital is of great consequence. 
The exciting possibilities of private capital are 
without foreseeable limit. Naturally, these and 
other facets of the complex and numerous interests 
in the field must play their parts to the full in the 
U.N. Development Decade. 

Sometimes one hears words of despair from 
leaders of less developed countries who find time 


so short and capital so reluctant. We hope that 
the recent action of the Congress of the United 
States in adopting a new program in the Act for 
International Development of 1961 will encourage 
them to realize that we are still going forward. 
My Government is the pioneer in the field of aid 


to nations less fortunate. After many years it 
would not be strange if there was a desire by our 
people to reduce expenditures abroad so as to 
enable the execution of domestic plans long de- 
ferred. Yet it is significant that the reverse 
actually is transpiring. 

For the first time such an act stated it to be the 
policy of the United States “to make assistance 
available, upon request, ... in scope and on a 
basis of a long-range continuity essential to the 
creation of an environment in which the energies 
of the peoples of the world can be devoted to con- 
structive purposes.” Authorization was given for 
development loan funds to be made available over 
a 5-year period. The act also contains a specific 
provision for “assistance . . . to newly independ- 
ent countries ..., to the maximum extent ap- 
propriate in the circumstances of each case,” to 
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“be furnished through multilateral organizations 
or in accordance with multilateral plans, on a fair 
and equitable basis with due regard to self-help.” 

The new act, in addition to authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the current year, authorizes ap- 
propriations of $6 billion for development loan 
programs for the fiscal years 1963-66. These loans 
may be made at little or no interest and with ma- 
turities of up to 50 years. 

In recognition of the significance of contribu- 
tions that indigenous and international private 
investment can make to development, our new aid 
act emphasizes the importance of private enter- 
prise in advancing economic development and 
encourages further United States private invest- 
ment in the less developed countries. It broadens 
the investment guaranty program by enlarging 
the range of coverage. In this connection special 
mention is made of development projects further- 
ing social objectives and the development of small 
independent business enterprise. Included is an 
authorization for financing up to half of the costs 
of surveys by private enterprise of investment op- 
portunities in less developed countries. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to under- 
estimate and misunderstand the potential role of 
private enterprise and capital in facing this over- 
whelming challenge of the underdeveloped 
countries. We shall have occasion to comment on 
this at greater length when certain other items are 
under more detailed scrutiny. At this point it 
might be well to briefly direct our attention to the 
simple fact that the greatest source of capital is 
the private field. What is even of greater im- 
portance is that private enterprise possesses the 
largest aggregate pool of skills or what is com- 
monly called “know-how” in the universe. And 
at an equal level of consequence is the customary 
capacity of private enterprise to indulge in im- 
aginative business adventures which involve risks 
that governments are reluctant or unable to take. 

So much of our development aids are on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis that there seems to 
be a trend to ignore this huge storehouse of possi- 
bilities. It may also be that underdeveloped 
countries have not had time or the willingness in 
some instances to examine the true characteristic 
of present-day capitalism as related to some of the 
horrific tales of yesteryear. Whatever the reasons, 
it is almost sinful at this time of great urgency to 
get on with the job of development if we do not 
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explore every avenue to make maximum use of 
such a potentially abundant resource of ideas, 
manpower, and money. All this can and must be 
done with full recognition of the attributes of 
national sovereignty, its duties and responsibili- 
ties. 

Some of the effects of this revitalized approach 
can be seen in the Alliance for Progress, which pat- 
terned a new day for inter-American cooperation 
at Punta del Este.* 


Objectives of Development Decade 


We hope others will be encouraged by these 
steps taken by my Government under the inspiring 
and vigorous leadership of President Kennedy. 

It is consistent with this leadership that he issued 
a call for a United Nations Development Decade. 
It is for us to grasp this opportunity to make the 
most of the immediate years ahead. The detailed 
plan for management and promotion of the United 
Nations Development Decade and the character 
of its program is our mutual responsibility. With- 
out presuming on that fact, permit us to offer a 
few suggestions as to aims or objectives of such a 
program and plan. 


1. Strengthen and expand United Nations pro- 
grams 


We have already recounted the availability of 
many resources outside the U.N. system. There 
are at least three steps presently needed within the 
Organization. 

A. During this period we must achieve a sub- 
stantial increase in the preinvestment activities of 
the Special Fund and the work of ETAP [Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance] through 
wider participation on the part of members in 
providing increased contributions to these pro- 
grams. The General Assembly has already set a 
target of $150 million for the combined budgets of 
the Special Fund and ETAP. We have supported 
this target as being an indispensable step in 
achieving constructive and effective development. 
We are not unaware that there are those who 
question whether such a target can be realized in 
a short period of time. It is my Government’s 
view that, as an act of faith and to give real im- 
petus to the United Nations Development Decade, 
a determined effort should be made to achieve that 


* Tbid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
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goal this year. This will not be an easy task. It 
will require a reexamination of the thinking of 
some states. Nevertheless, at this breathless mo- 
ment in the history of this Organization and in 
pursuit of the common weal, my Government 
pledges itself here and now to make available $60 
million of the $150 million on the understanding 
that our contribution shall not exceed 40 percent 
of the total. 

B. In our view industrialization will play an 
increasingly important role in the years ahead. 
My Government, through bilateral and interna- 
tional channels, has provided a very considerable 
amount of assistance in this field. A greater 
stimulus to industrial development around the 
world has been provided through private enter- 
prise. But we should not be satisfied with the 
pace of development thus far. 

We believe the time has come to make a com- 
prehensive study of what the United Nations and 
its related agencies are doing to assist industrial 
development. It is time to examine the role of 
the United Nations and in particular of its 
regional economic commissions, the work of the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance and 
the Special Fund, the programs of the specialized 
agencies, and the role of the new Committee for. 
Industrial Development. Along with this study 
of what is being done, there should be a careful 
analysis of what the underdeveloped countries 
need in this field. The survey can then compare 
present performance with evident need and see 
what gaps still exist. In particular it can try to 
determine what strengthening might be required 
in the newly established Center for Industrial 
Development, which my delegation was privileged 
to suggest at the first session of the Committee for 
Industrial Development. 

In the United Nations Development Decade we 
must capture the rich experience of industrialized 
countries and devise effective means of accelerat- 
ing sound industrial development in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

C. This Assembly last year adopted a resolu- 
tion on the provision of food surpluses to food- 
deficient peoples through the United Nations 
system.’ As the Director General of FAO [Food 
and Agriculture Organization] has remarked in 
his inspiring report “Development Through 
Food,” that resolution opened a fresh chapter in 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 21, 1960, p. 800. 
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the history of international relations. He pointed 
out that some $12 billion worth of surplus food is 
likely to be available in the next 5 years from the 
United States alone. This food could play a 
major role in economic development on two condi- 
tions: (1) that it be integrated in the overall de- 
velopment programs of receiving countries and 
(2) that its use be planned in such a way as to 
maintain adequate balance in the development 
process. 

The Director General’s report presents a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. As we look ahead we 
must devise increasingly effective ways of using 
food for the benefit of all the underdeveloped 
countries, including those who are food exporters. 
This is not an easy task, but it is a vital one. My 
delegation will have a specific proposal to make 
later in this session when this item is considered. 

Development conversation is a waste of strength 
and energy if it is not accompanied by preinvest- 
ment dollars. In the U.N. Development Decade 
enough preinvestment dollars and programs will 
inevitably produce an increase in the flow of 
investment capital from all available resources 
whether private or public, multilateral or bilat- 
eral, regional or domestic. Industrial develop- 
ment and utilization of food surpluses for 
economic development are fields of golden oppor- 
tunities for progress. 


2. Establish a financial service under the Special 
Fund 


The Special Fund is engaged in preinvestment 
studies, research, and activity. We are on the 
eve of witnessing the completion of many of its 
projects. It would be tragic if the sound pre- 
investment studies of the Special Fund lapsed or 
failed of execution because of the absence or un- 
availability of capital. This need not be. As we 
have demonstrated, private capital is available 
for sound and good projects. Public capital is 
in abundance for certain types of projects. It is 
important that there be a link between needs of 


the developing countries and sources of capital. 


We believe that the Special Fund should estab- 
lish a financial service to provide guidance and 
advice to developing countries. This service 
would maintain current familiarity with poten- 
tial public, private, national, regional, and inter- 
national sources of development capital and with 
the processes, rules, regulations, and preferences 
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of capital suppliers. Developing countries could 
channel their inquiries to the Special Fund 
through the resident representatives. On re- 
quest the service would provide potential users 
directly through the resident representatives, the 
regional economic commissions, or other appro- 
priate channels with information concerning 
available sources of capital and technical assist- 
ance. The service would also provide guidance 
on procedures for obtaining aid. 

The United Nations Development Decade must 


’ be a period when increasing completion of pre- 


investment investigation and other activities by 
less developed countries produce sound and justi- 
fiable demands for developmental capital; it must 
no less be a decade when that capital is made avail- 
able and a marriage between demand and supply 
is consummated. 


3. Provide expert advice to assist in development 
planning 

There has been much discussion of the impor- 
tance of country plans as prerequisites to sound 
development. The preparation and design of 
country plans is not a simple process at best. 
It involves expert investigatory work and requires 
skilled manpower to produce a pattern, a program, 
and a plan for a country’s immediate future. It 
should, for optimum results, take into account 
both government and individual enterprise. The 
role of international institutions in the drafting 
and reviewing of development planning should be 
increased and enhanced. 

Any country has difficult decisions to make in 
the conception of a plan. In some cases it des- 
perately needs the kind of assistance that is not 
readily available. Without competent and ade- 
quate country plans, the whole development proc- 
ess can become distorted, wasteful, and inept. 

We believe that the Special Fund, in coopera- 
tion with the regional economic commissions, 
should be enabled to help provide the less devel- 
oped countries at their request on an increasing 
scale the qualified experts drawn from inter- 
national organizations, national governments, 
universities, foundations, private, public, and pro- 
fessional institutions to insure a sound planning 
process and to accelerate the activity in this 
important area. 

A United Nations Development Decade should 
be characterized as a period in which the country 
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plans, expertly conceived and deliberately and 
soundly concluded, become the first attribute of 
the developmental process. 


4. Research and demonstration projects in areas 
of special promise 

We need to intensify research through science 
and technology. We need more, and perhaps 
more dramatic, demonstration projects in those 
areas which promise prompt and impressive re- 
sults for economic development, for example, 
desalinization of sea water, the development of 
cheap power resources, improved weather control, 
and a host of others. 

The Economic and Social Council has already 
authorized a Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the benefit of less 
developed countries to be held in August 1962. 
It is hoped that this vital conference may have 
countless offshoots that may bring constant 
emphasis on research and demonstration projects. 

We are all conversant with the great revolution 
which science and technology has brought to the 
universe for many purposes, including economic 
development. Let the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade single out and stress the applica- 
tion of this great ingenuity in science and tech- 


nology for the benefit of the millions upon mil- 
lions who live in the less developed countries of 


the world. 


5. Rationalize U.N. programs 


As noted at the outset of these remarks, the 
32d session of the Economic and Social Council 
was productive in a number of ways. One of its 
achievements was its examination into the tech- 
nical assistance activities and programs with a 
view to securing more effective execution. There 
has been a strengthening of belief among coun- 
tries in all stages of development in the coordi- 
nating process. There has been a growing 
understanding of the role of the resident repre- 
sentative and his significance in relating the varied 
programs that parade within the national bound- 
aries of a state. 

There has been established by the Economic and 
Social Council a committee of eight which has 
been directed to make a careful examination into 
all aspects of the problem of rationalization and 
the more effective coordination and cooperation 
of the activities of the United Nations, the spe- 
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cialized agencies, the IAEA [International 
Atomic Energy Agency], and the Special Fund. 
The impact and results of existing U.N. programs 
can be increased by strengthening present activi- 
ties and by measures which we hope the commit- 
tee will design that will assure that the activities 
of the U.N. system of organizations are adequately 
related to country programs. 

In connection with the role of the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, ECOSOC adopted an impor- 
tant resolution on decentralization. It must be 
interpreted in a manner to secure maximum effec- 
tiveness from the work of the regional economic 
commissions. 

In many of the programs outlined for the U.N. 
Development Decade the regional economic com- 
missions will have a crucial role. The regional 
commissions are very well placed to assist in pro- 
viding expert advice in development planning. 
ECLA [Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica] has blazed a trail in this respect through 
the use of advisory groups that have assisted 
countries in planning. There is in preparation a 
project for an economic planning institute in San- 
tiago to be financed jointly by the Special Fund 
and the Inter-American Development Bank and 
to be operated in close cooperation with ECLA. 
The United States supports this type of proposal. 

In the exchange of knowledge and ideas the 
regional economic commissions have already 
proved themselves to be an excellent forum. 
They offer not only the advantage of regions 
where there is some similarity in the economic, 
demographic, and climatic factors facing coun- 
tries but also where the assistance of a regional 
secretariat can provide continuing service and 
contact. We need hardly recount to this knowl- 
edgeable Assembly the plethora of regional meet- 


‘ings of experts in industry, transportation, 


energy, trade, economic planning, community 
development, and other subjects where a great 
deal of “shirt sleeve” work has been done. These 
continuing consultations in the regions are far 
more productive than an isolated operation where 
technicians have an interesting exchange but 
there is no followup. The United States sup- 
ports a further strengthening of this type of 
activity by the regional economic commissions, to- 
gether with a strengthening at headquarters of 
the research and analysis facilities and technical 
assistance activities which are needed to make 
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the work of the regional commissions more 
productive. 

We also believe that the regional commissions 
can play an increasingly important role in con- 
junction with research and demonstration projects 
and the establishment of training and research 
institutes. This applies particularly to the highly 
technical ones, which are uneconomical if estab- 
lished in a single country but which make sense 
when established on a regional basis. My Gov- 
ernment hopes that an increasing number of such 
projects will be developed, in cooperation with the 
regional economic commissions, for presentation 
to the Special Fund. 

In the United Nations Development Decade we 
must profit by the novel experiences that have 
grown out of new programs by finding a means 
of getting more effective use of limited resources 
and limited manpower in their application against 
a limitless challenge. 


6. Supply and train technicians, professional and 
executive manpower 
If there is anything apparent in the growing 


need for development it is the shortage of ade- 
quately trained manpower. Perhaps of primary 


importance is the increase in the opportunities 


for training personnel. We have made a small 
beginning and some exciting plans are in prospect 
for the establishment of regional training centers 
and institutes. We have already commented on 
some of these. This must be done where appro- 
priate and necessary. While some less developed 
countries are passing through that transitional 
period when their own nationals are being trained, 
we must provide the executive personnel that is 
needed. This contemplates a substantial increase 
in the activities of OPEX. 

The United Nations Development Decade is cal- 
culated to serve mankind; this it can only do if 
the talents that men need to make it possible are 
brought into being through the laborious but in- 
dispensable process of training and education. 


7. Build a consensus on the task ahead through 
a constant exchange of knowledge and ideas 


We hope, through the mobilization of public 
and governmental support in developed and less 
developed countries, to bring about measures es- 
sential to sound yet rapid economic and social 
growth. There is a need for a continuing empha- 
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sis to be placed on the importance of sustained 
assistance from developed countries. There is no 
less a need for a cooperative insistence on the self- 
discipline and requisite reforms in the less devel- 
oped countries. In the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade it is contemplated that these two 
fundamental objectives would be constantly kept 
before our eyes. 

We suggest that conferences, meetings, and 
consultations be established as a regular diet dur- 
ing this period. On a planned and continuing 
basis leaders from developed and less developed 
countries who play important roles in the de- 
velopmental process should be brought together. 
As noted earlier the regional economic commis- 
sions present an excellent framework for this type 
of exchange. 

The United Nations Development Decade must 
spark a campaign that continues throughout the 
period. Goals must be set by each participant, 
be it a highly developed or an underdeveloped 
country. Development demands plans which 
should set achievement objectives. 

We have called for meetings and conferences. 
Let the interest groups such as parliamentarians, 
business, labor, education, science, et cetera from 
developed and less developed countries get ac- 
quainted personally and with the problems that 
confront each and one another. Within each 
country training exhibits and appropriate intelli- 
gence should be made available so not only gov- 
ernments but the people may be apprised of the 
campaign for development. 

Statistical and reporting information must be 
improved so constant measurements of progress 
toward goals and objectives are available. The 
agency charged with this effort, be it a new one 
or the Special Fund, must follow up and follow 
up ceaselessly to discover weaknesses that need 
correction and strength that needs emulation. 

In brief we need to maintain an inventory of 
all of our resources in this vital battle for the 
elevation of man, we need to set our goals—each 
of us—we need to measure our performance real- 
istically, and we need to involve ourselves in a 
constant reassessment process. This must have 
all of the indicia of a live and exhilarating effort 
which drives relentlessly toward a great goal. To- 
gether in a gigantic cooperative enterprise effort 
we can make great progress; we can engage our 
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energies in the only worthwhile war of our day— 
to unshackle the disabilities of man from the yoke 
of his overburdening ills. 


War Against Poverty, Illiteracy, Disease 


We sit in this chamber, each of us, as the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign power. Some of us 
represent industrialized and capital-exporting 
nations—others, what are usually called less de- 
veloped nations. In a world shrunk by remark- 
able scientific achievement the disparity between 
the “haves” and the “have nots” cannot and must 
not long subsist. It is not alone in the interests 
of the less developed countries but of the whole of 
humanity that we win the most challenging battle 
of all time—the war against poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease. For too long did mankind await 
some supernatural force or external strength to 
eliminate the disparities that are patent all over 
the world. Once we spoke of disarmament as a 
prerequisite to significant economic and social de- 
velopment; on other occasions we were upset by 
the enormity of the task; and on still others we 
may have yielded to the temptation of oratory 
accompanied by inertia. If we wish, we can find 


ample reasons at this moment for deferring a 
prime and effective initiative by this Organiza- 


tion in the field of economic and social develop- 
ment. There are pressing political problems that 
cry out for solution; there is the ever-continuing 
danger of nuclear warfare by design or mistake; 
there are trouble spots in scattered places all over 
the world—all this and more can be cited as cause 
for deferment. 

Sometimes the less developed country thinks 
that it and it alone has problems. Let it be said 
with clarity and emphasis that affluent nations are 
also faced with stupendous challenges to meet the 
needs of their people. Does this not make us 
brothers in the need to understand and to coop- 
erate, to develop our respective communities and 
nations and to build a better life for all people? 
It is easy to be overwhelmed by one community 
problem, let alone the multitudinous problems 
that dot the universe. This is all the more reason 
for finding the inspiration and the will to clarify 
and to strengthen and to intensify our common 
effort to rid the world of its common ills. Eco- 
nomic development for its own sake is a fraud 
and a fantasy. Economic development to enable 
the peoples whom it affects to live a better life is 
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an ideal worth fighting for and worth sacrificing 
to achieve. 

We need to start with a common goal and a will 
to cooperate. Let us loosen the fetters of our mu- 
tual distrust. It is not alone in political areas 
that this prevails. It has been said in these halls 
that industrialized nations fear to aid the indus- 
trialization of less developed lands because it will 
destroy their markets. If we conceive our task to 
keep consumption at today’s levels while we in- 
crease production to new highs, then there is no 
purpose to our cooperation. But if we keep our 
eyes trained on our real goal to destroy the pov- 
erty, eliminate the ignorance, and to cure the ill- 
ness of two-thirds of the population of the world, 
then we shall have new consumers to absorb our 
increased product. Our aim is not economic 
progress or industrialization for its own sake but 
for the sake of countless millions who go hungry, 
have no jobs, no schools, and who are plagued by 
illness. If the governments of the world will co- 
operate to win this war, we need have no fear of 
competition from one another. Our task is to un- 
lock the gate of opportunity for millions. No 
generation has been called to a more inspiring 
goal nor a more stimulating job. 

A United Nations Development Decade should 
be one in which the less developed countries devise 
country programs in which they provide maximum 
help for themselves and in which the capital-ex- 
porting countries and private capital expand the 
availability of their aid, loans, and know-how. A 
plan and a program designed by either a special 
board or agency within the Secretariat or by the 
Special Fund and its management could include 
among other ideas those which we have suggested 
as the following: 


1. Strengthen and expand United Nations 

programs: 

(a) Attain the goal of $150 million for the 
Special Fund and ETAP in 1962; 

(b) Give an increasing role to the United 
Nations in assisting industrial development ; 

(c) Provide a role for the U.N. system in the 
use of food surpluses for economic development ; 


2. Establish a financial service under the Special 
Fund; 

3. Provide expert advice to assist in development 
planning; 
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4, Research and demonstration projects in areas 
of special promise; 

5. Rationalize the U.N. programs, emphasizing 
a more significant role for the resident representa- 
tive and increased responsibility for the regional 
commissions ; 

6. Supply and train technicians, professional 
and executive manpower; 

7. Build and maintain a consensus on the task 
through an ongoing exchange of knowledge and 
ideas with an adequate followup. 


What better time than now to initiate such a 
plan and program? This General Assembly began 
its proceedings under a cloud of tragic sadness. 
This depressing note added a poignant aura to the 
many divisive issues which crowd our agenda. It 
moved the newly elected President [Mongi Slim] 
to say: 

May it please God that this session of the General As- 
sembly which has begun under the shadow of sorrow will 
finish under the sign of hope at last assured, that concord 
and peace, world-wide peace, will reign over mankind in 
freedom and in justice. 

These are hours when the Organization itself 
is being rocked by differences which place its very 
existence in great peril. At this critical moment 
how better to save and strengthen the U.N. itself, 
how better to honor the memory of the late Secre- 
tary-General, a martyr to the cause of universal 
peace, how better to capture the elusive thread of 
world cooperation than to spell out our mutual 
resolve to work together energetically in this whole 
decade against the common enemies of society. 

There weighs on our shoulders a solemn and 
sacred duty to make of our Organization an 
instrument of peace with justice. If we must 
hopefully wait for political agreements that ad- 
vance our common goal let us not do so in idleness. 
There is much work to be done that is humane in 
character, economic and social in purpose, and 
which itself can help immeasurably in creating 
the climate for peace. A United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade can strengthen the United Nations 
itself while tackling the problems of human 
misery, it can create a continuing cooperation 
while we labor at areas that divide us, it can com- 
memorate in achievements the memory of a tireless 
servant of peace whose tragic passing threw a pall 
over this Assembly, and it can unlock the gates of 
opportunity to countless millions of the less 
favored of the human race. This job cannot be 
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done quickly ; this job is not easy; but let us begin 
now and make this first year a harbinger of even 
greater things to come. On such a note we could 
face the future with hope. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


GATT Ministerial Meeting and 19th Session 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 9 (press release 773) that George W. Ball, 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, would be 
the U.S. ministerial representative to the ministe- 
rial meeting of the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva 
November 27 to 30. John W. Evans, Counselor of 
Mission for Economic Affairs and U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Council of Representatives of 
the Contracting Parties to the GATT at Geneva, 
will be chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 19th 
session of GATT, which will meet at Geneva No- 
vember 13 to December 8. 

The more than 40 countries which participate 
in the work of the GATT will call a recess in their 
session from November 27 to 30 while ministerial 
representatives address themselves to the main 
problems of international trade which have been 
identified by the GATT during the course of its 
work under the program for the expansion of 
trade. Principal topics to be dealt with include 
the question of future action in the reduction of 
tariffs, the problem of trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the obstacles to the expansion of trade of 
less developed countries. 

Of the more than 60 items on the 19th session’s 
agenda, the most important ones include the re- 
moval of nontariff import restrictions; the non- 
application of the GATT to Japan by a number of 
contracting parties; the possible accession to the 
GATT of several more countries; and several 
topics related to European regional trading ar- 
rangements. In the latter area the contracting 
parties will hear progress reports from both the 
European Economic Community (EEC) and the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA), begin 
consideration of the association agreement between 
the EEC and Greece, receive a report on a working 
party examination of association arrangements be- 
tween the EFTA and Finland, discuss problems 
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related to the EEC’s associated overseas countries 
and territories, and give further attention to cer- 
tain aspects of the EEC’s common externa] tariff. 

The GATT, as the basic instrument guiding 
commercial relations among most of the principal 
trading nations of the world, is the cornerstone 
of U.S. commercial policy. The provisions of the 
GATT are designed to promote mutually bene- 
ficial international trade and thereby to raise liv- 
ing standards, expand productive employment, 
and utilize more fully the resources of the world. 
The various meetings of the Contracting Parties 
to the GATT, such as the 19th session, provide an 


international forum in which the Contracting 
Parties work to achieve the aims of the GATT, 
discuss trade policy problems, and attempt to re- 
solve trade difficulties in a manner conducive to 
the growth rather than the reduction of trade 
levels. The removal of quantitative import re- 
strictions by other countries has, for example, been 
a principal objective of the United States, and the 
work of the GATT Committee on Balance-of- 
Payments Restrictions and other GATT mecha- 
nisms have been important factors in influencing 
the relaxation of such restrictions upon world 
trade. 


The Hague Conference on Private International Law 


NINTH SESSION, THE HAGUE, OCTOBER 5-26, 1960 


by John Maktos 


The Hague Conference on Private International 
Law is an international organization created by 
international agreement, the purpose of which is 
“to work for the progressive unification of the 
rules of private international law.” This aim is 
set out in the statute which was prepared at the 
seventh session of the Conference held in 1951. 
Pursuant to article 14, the statute entered into 
force on July 15, 1955, after it had been approved 
by the majority of the states represented at that 
session. Upon the proposal of a member state 
and approval of the majority of the members, a 
state may become a new member by depositing 
with the Netherlands Government a declaration 
of acceptance of the statute. 

The Netherlands Commission of State is 
“charged with the functioning of the Conference” 
through “a Permanent Bureau the activities of 





| © Mr. Maktos is Assistant Legal Adviser 
for International Private Law and Unifica- 
| tion, Department of State. 
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which it shall direct.” 


The Bureau has its seat 
at The Hague and is composed of a Secretary 
General and two Secretaries of different nationali- 
ties who are appointed by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment upon presentation by the Commission of 
State. The present Secretary General is M. H. 
van Hoogstraten. 

Regular sessions of the Conference are held 
every 4 years, in principle. However, the Com- 
mission of State may request special sessions and, 
between sessions, may set up special committees to 
prepare draft conventions or to study questions of 
private international law which come within the 
purpose of the Conference. The expenses of the 
operation and maintenance of the Permanent 
Bureau and special committees are apportioned 
among the members of the Conference. While its 
official language is French, English is permissible 
and, in the principa] meeting room, there is pro- 
vided simultaneous translation from French into 
English. 

Members of the Conference are: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
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Finland, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. Pend- 
ing ratification of its acceptance, France partici- 
pates on a de facto basis, sharing in the expenses 
of the Conference. 

Sessions of the Conference have been held in 
1893—the first one—1894, 1900, 1904, 1925, 1928, 
1951, 1956, and 1960. Its activities have included 
the preparation of conventions on projects which 
are closely related to international trade and eco- 
nomic development such as international sale of 
goods, recognition of legal personality of foreign 
corporations, and other international transactions. 


Role of Observers From the United States 


Observers from the United States were first sent 
to the Hague Conference in 1956. With respect to 
the importance of their participation a report on 
the ninth session of the Conference by two of these 
observers stated :* 

We believe, therefore, that the presence of the U.S. 
Delegation was not only important to the work of the 
[U.S.] Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, but was 
also important to the Department of State, as well as 
the general public. 

In an article on the same session, another ob- 
server, Kurt H. Nadelmann, said: ? 

In line with the conclusions reached by the Observer 
Delegates to the sessions, the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the American Bar 
Association, and all other representative bodies consulted 
have found American participation in the Hague work 
desirable and in the national interest. On the basis of 
the experience with two sessions, a full assessment can be 
made of advantages and disadvantages, if there be, of 
American co-operation with the Hague Conference. 


Organization of Ninth Session 


The ninth session of the Conference was held 
from October 5 through October 26, 1960. Dele- 
gations were sent by 18 member states; two mem- 
bers, Ireland and Turkey, were not present. The 
United States was represented by the following 
five observers: Philip W. Amram, Washington, 


1 Report of Joe C. Barrett and James C. Dezendorf to 
the Executive Committee of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, a copy of which 
was transmitied to the Department of State by George R. 
Richter, Jr., with his letter of Mar. 27, 1961. 

27 1X Am. J. Comp. L. (1960) 591. 
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D.C.; Joe C. Barrett, Jonesboro, Ark.; James C. 
Dezendorf, Portland, Oreg.; Kurt H. Nadelmann, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Willis L. M. Reese, New 
York, N.Y. All of them except Mr. Dezendorf 
had also attended the 1956 session. 

Besides the 72 governmental delegates and ob- 
servers there were observers sent by the United 
Nations, the Council of Europe, International So- 
cial Service, the Commission Internationale de 
YEtat Civil, the Union Internationale des Huis- 
siers de Justice et Officiers Judiciaires, and the 
European Economic Community. 

The agenda at the ninth session contained the 
following four items: (1) legalization of foreign 
public documents, (2) form of wills, (3) protec- 
tion of infants, and (4) selection of exclusive 
forum to adjudicate disputes arising in inter- 
national contracts. Each of these four subjects 
was assigned to a separate committee while a fifth 
committee dealt with miscellaneous matters, in- 
cluding future subjects to be considered by the 
Conference. There was a U.S. observer on each 
committee. 

At the conclusion of the Conference three new 
international conventions had been elaborated: 
(1) Convention Abolishing the Requirement of 
Legalization for Foreign Public Documents, (2) 
Convention on the Conflicts of Laws Relating to 
the Form of Testamentary Dispositions, and (3) 
Convention Concerning the Powers of Authorities 
and the Law Applicable in Respect of the Protec- 
tion of Infants.* 


Legalization for Foreign Public Documents 


Legalization for documents, the subject of the 
first convention, is the process used in authenticat- 
ing the signature or seal on a foreign public docu- 
ment. No question was involved regarding 
authenticity of the document’s contents. The con- 
vention resulted from a proposal by the Council 
of Europe which had been initiated by the United 
Kingdom. A report on the existing law in various 
countries had been made by a Secretary of the 
Permanent Bureau. On the basis of this report 
a special commission of members of the Conference 
prepared a draft convention which was made the 
subject of the work at the ninth session. 


?¥or an English translation of the Final Act of the 
ninth session of the Conference, which contains the three 
new draft conventions, see 10 I.C.L.Q. (1960) 37. 
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The purpose of the convention was solely to deal 
with the formalities of diplomatic or consular 
legalization, which in some countries requires ac- 
tion by many authorities. In the United States, 
for instance, the signature of a notary public may 
be authenticated by a county court clerk. The 
latter’s signature must then be authenticated by 
the Secretary of State of the State concerned, and 
his signature is then authenticated by the United 
States Secretary of State, whose signature is 
finally authenticated by the embassy of the country 
in which the affidavit is to be used. The convention 
provides a single new certificate (apostille) which 
may replace this old-type legalization. 

The apostille certifies the authenticity of the 
signature, the capacity in which the person signing 
it has acted, and the name of the authority which 
has affixed the seal or stamp which the certificate 
bears. The authorities competent to issue the cer- 
tificaté are designated by each contracting state. 
Use of the certificate is permissible and not oblig- 
atory so that cases which at present do not 
require authentication will remain so. The con- 
vention, an improvement on the practice which 
prevails at the present in this matter, was adopted 
unanimously by all members except Belgium and 
Yugoslavia, which abstained. 


Form of Wills 


The second convention, which relates merely to 
the form of wills, originated in a United Kingdom 
proposal at the 1956 Conference. A report on the 
proposal prepared by a Secretary of the Perma- 
nent Bureau and published in June 1958 was 
studied by a special commission having a chair- 


man and a rapporteur. This commission pre- 
pared the draft convention that was discussed at 
the ninth session. That the convention’s purpose 
is to facilitate the making of valid wills, so far as 
form is concerned, is shown in the following pro- 
visions of article 1: * 

1. A testamentary disposition shall be valid as regards 
form if it complies with the internal law: 


(a) of the place where the testator made it, or 

(b) of a nationality possessed by the testator, either 
at the time when he made the disposition, or at the time 
of his death, or 

(c) of a place in which the testator had his domicile, 
either at the time when he made the disposition, or at 
the time of his death, or 


*10 I.C.L.Q. (1961) 47. 
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(d) of the place in which the testator had his habit- 
ual residence, either at the time when he made the dis- 
position, or at the time of his death, or 

(e) so far as immovables are concerned, of the place 
where they are situated. 

After enumerating the choice of legal systems, 
article 1 provides that “if a national law consists 
of a non-unified system, the law to be applied shall 
be determined by the rules in force in that system 
and, failing any such rules, by that law within 
such system with which the testator had the closest 
connection.” A novel one in international agree- 
ments, this provision will be of assistance in de- 
termining the applicable law in cases of federal 
states or in cases involving British nationality and 
in similar instances. 

Under article 2 revocations of wills are gov- 
erned by the provisions of article 1. The provi- 
sions of the convention, which was adopted 
unanimously, are made applicable even if the law 
in question is not that of a contracting state. 
Under article 6 the convention’s rules of conflicts 
are “independent of any requirement of 
reciprocity.” 


Protection of Infants 


Originating in a decision of the 1956 Confer- 
ence, the subject of the convention on infants was 
referred to a special commission. From answers 
to a questionnaire there were prepared a report 
and a draft convention which were considered at 
the ninth session. As between the contracting 
states the convention replaces the one governing 
guardianship of infants signed at The Hague on 
June 12, 1902. The latter was based on the prin- 
ciple of nationality. 

Article 1 of the new convention gives jurisdiction 
to the judicial or administrative authorities of the 
state “of the habitual residence of an infant” to 
take steps directed to the protection of his person 
or property. These steps are those provided for by 
the domestic law of that state. While certain au- 
thority is preserved to the state of the infant’s 
nationality, in cases of urgency any contracting 
state where the infant or his property is located 
may take measures of protection which, however, 
need not be recognized by other contracting states. 
This convention was adopted by all members ex- 
cept Belgium and the United Kingdom, which 
abstained. In the aforesaid report on the ninth 
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session by Mr. Barrett and Mr. Dezendorf it is 
stated : 

It should be observed that the subject matter covered 
by each of the three conventions approved at The Hague 
Conference is important to the several states and that the 
international problems sought to be solved by them are 
important to state law in the United States. 


Future Work of Conference 


With respect to future work of the Conference, 
the following decisions were made at the ninth 
session. The State Commission was requested to 
instruct the Permanent Bureau to continue its 
studies on the question of the jurisdiction of a court 
chosen by agreement of the parties as well as on 
the more general question of the recognition and 
enforcement of foreign judgments. There was 
also established a special commission for these two 
matters which is to be summoned for a meeting 
by the State Commission as soon as the prepara- 
tory work has been completed by the Permanent 
Bureau. It was also decided to include this item 
in the agenda of the next session of the Conference. 

The special commission just mentioned will not 
deal with recognition of judgments relating to 
personal status, a subject covered by the old Hague 
conventions. However, the Conference requested 
the State Commission to instruct the Permanent 
Bureau to undertake the studies and consultations 
necessary for the preparation of a convention on 
the recognition of foreign judgments on personal 
status. i 

The State Commission was also requested by 
the Conference to instruct the Permanent Bureau 
to undertake the study of the problem of giving 
notice of judicial and extrajudicia] documents to 
interested parties living abroad. Suggestion for 
this study was made in a memorandum prepared 
by the Union Internationale des Huissiers de 
Justice et Officiers Judiciaires. This study is to 
be undertaken “in order to bring together the fac- 
tors necessary for a solution of the problems 
indicated.” 

With respect to the adoption of foreign chil- 
dren, another subject dealt with by the Confer- 
ence, a special commission was established to study 
the conflicts of law and jurisdiction in relation to 
this problem so far as it concerns the adoption of 
a child by a person or persons not possessing the 
same nationality as he or living in another coun- 
try. The research and consultations necessary for 
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the preparation of the work of the special 
commission and contacts with other interested 
organizations, both intergovernmental and non- 
governmental, is to be undertaken, at the request 
of the State Commission, by the Permanent 


Bureau. 


Question of Achieving Uniformity 


Methods for achieving uniformity were dis- 
cussed at the ninth session. This problem, and 
particularly the use of uniform legislation in ad- 
dition to conventions, had been raised by the 
United States observers at the eighth session. 
The Netherlands State Commission furnished a 
memorandum on the preparation of uniform laws 
which, together with the comments thereon by the 
Governments of Austria, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Norway, and Sweden, was sub- 
mitted to the Conference. There was also fur- 
nished to all the delegates at the ninth session by 
the United States observers Barrett and Dezen- 
dorf a memorandum on the composition and the 
method of operation of the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws of the 
United States. 

The question of uniform laws was taken up in 
Commission V and was referred to a small com- 
mittee which prepared a report.’ Its conclusions 
may be stated in brief as follows. While the use 
of international conventions should not be aban- 
doned, this method makes cooperation of states 
with a federal system of government difficult. 
For fear that the more flexible form of uniform 
laws without international commitment may be 
preferred, the proposal for a simultaneous use of 
conventions and uniform laws was rejected. Con- 
ventions could be used by any state that desires to 
introduce the rules of the convention into its do- 
mestic law without any commitment. The report 
recommends that, when reciprocity is not required, 
the substantive parts of conventions may be so 
drafted as to be taken out easily by nonmember 
states desiring to introduce those parts into their 
domestic law. 

As finally adopted by the Conference, the deci- 
sion points out “the need to retain the diplomatic 
character of the Conference, which connotes pri- 
marily the preparation of conventions.” How- 


*For an English translation of the report of this com- 
mittee, see IX Am. J. Comp. L. (1960) 583, 592. 
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ever, the decision notes that there is also “need to 
search for means of insuring a greater sphere of 
influence for the solutions involved and results 
obtained.” The decision concludes as follows: ® 


It considers that one means of achieving this object 
might be found on the basis of the rearrangement of the 
conventions. In the first place, so far as the subject-matter 
is appropriate, an editorial technique should be used to 
remove from the substuntive provisions elements of a 
reciprocal character, which would be regrouped in a 
separate part of the convention. In the second place, with 
respect to the substance of each convention, delegations 
and experts should consider whether or not there is a 
possibility of establishing rules of conflicts free from re- 
ciprocal elements and designed for general application, 
without making any distinction with regard to nations 
between which legal relations regulated by the convention 
exist. 

In particular it wishes to draw the attention of the 
Permanent Bureau to the problems and solutions indicated 
in the present decision. 


Finally, the Conference decided to keep on its 
agenda the subject of conflicts of law concerning 
agency. As to the method of operation of the 
Conference in its consideration of drafts, the afore- 
said report by Mr. Barrett and Mr. Dezendorf 
states that it “bears great similarity to the method 
used by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws” of the United States. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be pur- 
chased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York. 


General Assembly 


Tenth report of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions to the 16th session of the 
General Assembly reviewing the activities and organi- 
zation of the Secretariat. A/4901. September 29, 1961. 
33. pp. 

Observations of UNESCO Director-General on African 
educational development. A/4903/Add. 1. Septem- 
ber 29, 1961. 3 pp. 

Permanent sovereignty over natural resources. 
October 2, 1961. 3 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on international flow of 
long-term capital and official donations, 1951-59. <A/ 
4906. October 4, 1961. 62 pp. 

Provision of food surpluses to food-deficient peoples 
through the United Nations system. A/4907. Octo- 
ber 6, 1961. 45 pp. 

Letter dated October 7 from the Netherlands representa- 


A/4905. 
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tive to the President of the General Assembly concern- 
ing granting independence to colonial peoples. A/4915. 
October 9, 1961. 5 pp. 

Note verbale dated October 9 from the U.K. representa- 
tive transmitting a statement of the Government of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland concerning the 
appointment of a group to investigate the death of 
Dag Hammarskjold. A/4917. October 10, 1961. 3 pp. 

Nineteenth progress report of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, November 12, 1960, 
to October 13, 1961. A/4921. October 13, 1961. 7 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on decentralization of 
U.N. economic and social activities and strengthening 
regional economic commissions. A/4911. October 14, 
1961. 34 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on public information 
activities of the United Nations. A/4927. October 19, 
1961. 16 pp. 

Letter dated October 14 from the Ethiopian representative 
to the President of the General Assembly concerning 
African educational development. A/4928. October 19, 
1961. 2 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on cost estimates and 
financing the U.N. operation in the Congo. A/49381. 
October 20, 1961. 15 pp. 

Report of the Committee on South West Africa concern- 
ing the implementation of General Assembly Resolu- 
tions 1568 (XV) and 1596 (XV). A/4926. October 26, 
1961. 95 pp. 

Note verbale dated October 27 from the Indonesian mis- 
sion concerning granting independence to colonial 
peoples. A/4944. October 28, 1961. 4 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Extension to: Trinidad and Tobago, September 15, 

1961. 


Patents 

Agreement for the mutual safeguarding of secrecy of 
inventions relating to defense and for which applica- 
tions for patents have been made. Done at Paris 
September 2i, 1960. Entered into force January 12, 
1961. TIAS 4672. 
Ratification deposited: Denmark, November 15, 1961. 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961; for the United States 
October 23, 1961. 
Ratifications deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic? and Japan, August 11, 1961; Hungary,’ 


1 With a declaration. 
* With reservation contained in final protocol. 
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September 19, 1961; United States,’ October 23, 1961. 
Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the in- 
ternational telecommunication convention, 1959. Done 
at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force 
May 1, 1961. 
Notifications of approval: Japan, September 19, 1961; 
United States, October 23, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Greece 

Agreement extending for 5 years the loan of certain 
naval vessels or small craft to Greece under the agree- 
ment of July 26 and August 5, 1957 (TIAS 3887). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington Septem- 
ber 21 and November 9, 1961. Entered into force 
November 9, 1961. 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Djakarta Octo- 
ber 26, 1961. Entered into force October 26, 1961. 


Venezuela 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title IV of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, as amended (68 Stat. 454; 7 U.S.C. 1731-1736). 
Signed at Caracas November 11, 1961. Entered into 
force November 11, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Recess Appointments 


The President on November 11 appointed John O. Bell 
to be Ambassador to Guatemala. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 788 dated Novem- 
ber 15.) 

The President on November 11 appointed John H. Burns 
to be Ambassador to the Central African Republic. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
808 dated November 21.) 

The President on November 8 appointed William S. 
Gaud to be Regional Administrator for the Near East and 
South Asia, Agency for International Development. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
772 dated November 8.) 

The President on November 14 appointed Teodoro Mos- 
coso to be Regional Administrator for Latin America, 
Agency for International Development. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 783 dated 
November 14.) 


Appointments 


Ashton J. O’Donnell as senior scientific and technical 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency, effective September 12. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 791 dated 
November 16.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4748. 
T pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with Turkey, amending the agreement of 
June 10, 1955. Signed at Washington April 27, 1961. 
Entered into force May 31, 1961. 


a Agricultural Commodities. 


Agreement with Turkey, amending the agreement of Jan- 
uary 11, 1961. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara 
March 29, 1961. Entered into force March 29, 1961. 
With related exchange of notes. 


Postal Convention. TIAS 4751. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Postal convention with Canada. Signed at Ottawa Jan- 
uary 12, and at Washington January 13, 1961. Entered 
into force July 1, 1961. 


ase and Technical Assistance. TIAS 4752. 5 pp. 


TIAS 4750. 9 pp. 


Agreement with Sierra Leone. Signed at Freetown 
May 5, 1961. Entered into force May 5, 1961. 


-_ Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4753. 14 pp. 


Agreement with Israel. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Tel Aviv May 10, 1961. Entered into force May 10, 1961. 


Economic, Financial, Technical and Related Assistance. 
TIAS 4754. 8 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with Senegal. Signed at Washington May 13, 
1961. Entered into force May 13, 1961. 


em Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4756. 12 pp. 


Agreement with Yugoslavia. Signed at Belgrade April 28, 
1961. Entered into force April 28, 1961. With exchanges 
of letters. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4757. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with the Republic of Korea, amending the 
agreement of December 28, 1960, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Seoul May 11, 1961. Entered into 
force May 11, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4758. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement with Burma, amending the agreement of 
May 27, 1958, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Rangoon June 1, 1961. Entered into force June 1, 
1961. 
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Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 4759. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Sierra Leone. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Freetown May 16 and 19, 1961. Entered into 
force May 19, 1961. 


Reactivation of Temporary Tracking Station in Magal- 
lanes Province. TIAS 4760. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at 


Agreement with Chile. 
Entered into force 


Santiago April 21 and May 10, 1961. 
May 10, 1961. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Shipbuilding Program for 
Danish Navy. TIAS 4761. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Denmark, supplementing the agreement 
of May 8, 1959. Exchange of notes—Signed at Copen- 
hagen May 17, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4762. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Entered into force May 17, 1961. 


Agreement with the United Arab Republic, amending the 
agreement of August 1, 1960, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Cairo May 27, 1961. Entered into 
force May 27, 1961. 


Social Progress Trust Fund Agreement. TIAS 4763. 9 
pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Signed at Washington June 19, 1961. Entered into force 
June 19, 1961. With exchange of notes. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 4764. 11 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement with Italy. Signed at Rome December 3, 1960. 
Entered into force May 24, 1961. 


Commission for Educational Exchange. TIAS 4766. 3 
pp. 

Agreement with Turkey, amending the agreement of De- 
cember 27, 1949, as amended. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Ankara April 21 and May 30, 1961. Entered 
into force May 30, 1961. 


Money Orders. TIAS 4767. 7 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between Postal Administrations of the United 
States and the Netherlands Antilles. Signed at Willem- 
stad December 20, 1960, and at Washington January 11, 
1961. Entered into force May 1, 1961. 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 13-19 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to November 13 are Nos. 
757 of November 1, and 773 of November 9. 


No. 
779 


*780 
*782 


*783 


*794 
*795 
*796 


797 
798 
799 


Date 
11/13 


11/13 
11/18 


11/14 


11/14 
11/14 
11/15 
11/15 
11/15 


11/16 
11/17 


11/16 


11/17 
11/17 
11/17 


11/18 
11/17 


11/18 
11/18 
11/18 


Subject 


Note to U.S.S.R. on resumption of 
nuclear test ban conference. 

Rusk: death of Ambassador Biddle. 

U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

Moscoso sworn in as AID adminis- 
trator for Latin America (bio- 
graphic details). 

Williams: National Citizens Commit- 
tee for WHO. 

Woodward: OAS Special Committee 
on Dominican Republic. 

Johnson: “The Aspirations of Asia.” 

Rowan: American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

Bell sworn in as ambassador to 
Guatemala (biographic details). 

Rusk: death of Speaker Rayburn. 

AID fertilizer procurement proce- 
dures. 

O’Donnell appointed scientific ad- 
viser to IAEA delegation (bio- 
graphic details). 

Torch of Friendship ceremony, 
Miami. 

Louchheim: National Council of 
Negro Women. 

Chapman: Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployees Council. 

Rowan: AP Managing Editors. 

Rusk: death of Italian airmen in 
Congo. 

Rusk: news conference, 

OECD communique. 

Rusk: situation in Dominican Re- 
public. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Principles. Diplomacy and Defense: A 
Test of National Maturity (Kennedy) . 

Atomic Energy. General Assembly Adopts Resolu- 
tions on Nuclear Testing (Dean, Stevenson, texts 
de ae a a ee 

Central African Republic. Burns appointed Am- 
EE a: ee “Ge ed. oo) my SP RANE ow 

Congo (Léopoldville). Secretary Rusk’s News 
Conference of November17 ....... 

Cuba. Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of No- 
Weer 17. wk tt ‘ 

Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (O’Donnell) . ‘ 

Recess Appointments (Bell, Burns, Gaud, Riese. 

Dominican Republic 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17 . 

U.S. Seeks Withdrawal of OAS Action on Trade 
With Dominican Republic (Woodward)... . 

United States Considers Measures on Dominican 
Republic (Rusk) . . . ..- + + «© © © «© « 

Economic Affairs 

Advisory Committee on Cooperatives Reports to 
AID Administrator ... rsa * 

GATT Ministerial Meeting and 19th Seeuton ‘ 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17. 

U.S. Seeks Withdrawal of OAS Action on Trade 
With Dominican Republic (Woodward) . 

Educational and Cultural Affairs. U.S. Educational 
Consortium Formed To Aid Indian Institute of 
Technology ... . " 

France. Four Western itn Ministers To Meet 
Bi WOES «wk kl wie 

Germany 

Four Western Foreign Ministers To Meet at Paris . 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17. 

Greece. President Kennedy Affirms Common Ideals 
With Greece (Caramanlis, Kennedy) . 

Guatemala. Bell appointed Ambassador 

India 

Prime Minister Nehru of India Visits United States 
(Kennedy, Nehru, text of joint communique) . 

U.S. Educational Consortium Formed To Aid Indian 
Institute of Technology . ‘ ‘ 

International Law. The Hague iebeun on Pri- 
vate International Law (Maktos). . 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
a : 

GATT Ministerial Meeting ont 19th Sension ‘ 

The Hague Conference on Private International 
Law (Maktos). . . 

O’Donnell appointed acientific gibvien Pan U. g. pn 
gation to IAEA P 

U.S. Seeks Withdrawal of OAS Action on Trade 
With Dominican Republic (Woodward) . 

Korea 

AID To Finance Procurement of Fertilizer in 
United States 


Index 


President Concludes Talks With General Park of 
Korea (text of joint communique) P 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17. 

Laos. Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of No- 
vember 17 . 

Mutual Security 

Advisory Committee on Cooperatives ee to 
AID Administrator 

AID To Finance Procurement of ‘Fertiliser in 
United States 

Gaud appointed AID regional, aduinlstratet for 
Near East and South Asia. . 

Moscoso appointed AID regional oduieiataahes for 
Latin America . 

A United Nations Develepment ‘Decade (Klutz- 
nick) = 

North Atlantic Treaty Orgenination. Secretary 
Rusk’s News Conference of November 17 

Panama. President Kennedy Replies to Letter 
From President Chiari of Panama . 

Presidential Documents 

Diplomacy and Defense: A Test of National: Ma- 
turity 

President Condindes “Talks With General "Park of 
Korea .. ‘ 

President Kennedy Affirms Coumen Ideals With 
Greece . . 

President Kennedy Replies to lates rem Presi- 
dent Chiari of Panama. . . 

Prime Minister Nehru of India Visits United 
States . ae eae Oa ee 

Publications. Meneal celine. Sessa. ona aes 

Treaty Information. Current Actions .. . 

United Kingdom. Four Western Foreign Ministers 
To Meet at Paris ae a ae 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . 

General Assembly Adopts Resslutions « on “Wadear 
Testing (Dean, Stevenson, texts of resolutions) . 
Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of November 17. 
A United Nations Development Decade (Klutz- 

nick) .. 
Viet-Nam. Secretary Rusk's News Conference of 
November 17 


. . . . . . . 


Name Inder 


Bell, John O. 

Burns, John H. es 
Caramanlis, Constantine 
Dean, Arthur H 

Gaud, William S 
Kennedy, President . 
Klutznick, Philip M . 
Maktos, John 

Moscoso, Teodoro . 
Nehru, Jawaharlal 
O’Donnell, Ashton J. 
Park, Chung Hee . 
Rusk, Secretary 
Stevenson, Adlai E . 
Woodward, Robert F 
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of the 
UNITED STATES 


Origins, Development, and Functions 


This illustrated volume of 430 pages is the first comprehensive ac- 
count of the growth of the Foreign Service from its beginnings in 
Revolutionary times down to the present day. 

The book describes the gradual growth of the Foreign Service in 
the 19th century, its establishment on a professional career basis in 
the years immediately preceding World War I, its evolution in the 
interwar period, and its reorganization and expansion in the period 
since World War II to meet its greatly increased tasks and responsi- 
bilities resulting from the present total involvement of the United 
States in world affairs. 

The present organization and functions of the Foreign Service, its 
role in the day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs and in the execution 
of American foreign policy, the career opportunities which it offers 
to young Americans, and the conditions under which its 8,500 Ameri- 
can officers and employees live and work are treated in detail. Data 
on the development, organization, and functions of the Service are 
presented in extensive appendixes containing historical notes, statis- 
tical tables, and visual charts. 
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